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Introduction 


American Christianity today is engaged in a struggle on two 
fronts. To Christians who received their higher education in 
the first quarter of this century it has long been apparent that 
a vital Christianity has to struggle with the past. They have 
engaged in that struggle. With the means furnished by modern 
scholarship they have reduced the stiffness of inherited creeds, 
dissolved the literalism of Biblical interpretation, pared down 
the authority of the Church and sought to adapt Christianity 
itself so that it could be congenial to minds at home in a scien- 
tific age. 

It has come as something of a shock to many Christians en- 
gaged in this struggle with the past to find that they now have a 
struggle on another front—with the present. For it is the present 
they have championed. It is the present that has furnished them 
with the intellectual weapons by which they have sought to 
escape from the outgrown restraints of their inheritance. Now, 
having invested their moral and religious capital in the present, 
they are discovering that the tyranny of the present can be as 
much of a threat to Christianity as the tyranny of the past. 

Younger Christians do not display so many signs of shock as 
their older associates. Some of them have been exposed when 
impressionable to the somber mood of European Christianity 
that has penetrated America during the last two decades. Others 
have been affected by the great depression of the thirties. Most 
devastating of all events in its effects upon their optimism has 
been the coming of World War II and the atom bomb. As a 
result of such influences some of our youth have learned that 

II 
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the wise men of the present do not have all the answers any 
more than did those of the past. However for many of our 
educated younger Christians as well as for those who are older, 
emancipation from our religious past is still the dominant mood, 
coupled with an uncritical attitude toward the forces of the pres- 
ent by which they are being emancipated. 

We are now entering another period. The struggle with the 
past is still going on. Literalism, creedalism, and authoritarian- 
isms of all sorts are still powerful influences within the Christian 
movement. But for those exposed to the impact of higher educa- 
tion in America the focus of conflict is shifting to the second 
front—the struggle with the present. 

The issues here are gradually becoming clear. They are em- 
bodied in such questions as the following: Does the intellectual 
outlook that has become increasingly influential among educated 
people leave any room for religion? What is the nature of 
religion as we have known it in the Western world and how 
does it benefit those who cherish it? What is the basic insight 
of the Christian religion? In what way is the Christian faith 
particularly relevant to the needs of men in this age? 

These four questions determine the contents of the four 
chapters of this book. The first chapter deals with certain chal- 
lenges to the Christian faith that are appearing in the thought 
of our time, and with the implications of those challenges for 
the dignity and freedom of man. The other three chapters under- 
take to describe the kind of Christianity which we believe can 
meet these challenges successfully. The emphasis in this de- 
scription is not on detailed philosophical answers to the objec- 
tions to Christianity but on the faith and life out of which effec- 
tive answers can come. 

The reason for this approach to some of the intellectual diffi- 
culties Christians today are facing may be illustrated as follows. 
In a grove of hemlock trees on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
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which I visited in company with the owner, I found a number 
of trees that had been attacked by borers. When I asked the 
owner why some of these trees had been attacked and others had 
not, he pointed out that those attacked were trees whose roots 
had already been loosened by the storms that had come in from 
the lake. Those whose roots were healthy and firm in the soil 
had no borers. 

The incident seems to offer a clue to the priorities among our 
present spiritual needs. Our most vital need is for a faith firmly 
rooted in the highest religious life our race has known. For most 
people in the Western world that means some form of Chris- 
tianity. To know and to feel the meaning of Christianity as a 
life-organizing faith seems to be our top spiritual priority. This 
conclusion determines the line of thought in the pages that 
follow. 

We have used the term “responsible” in the title of this book 
because we believe it describes the type of Christianity most 
needed today. A responsible person is one who realizes that he 
lives in a network of reciprocal relationships and who accepts the 
obligations that go with his situation. A responsible Christianity 
is a Christianity which realizes that both past and present have 
claims upon it, and which seeks to deal honestly with those 
claims. From the past Christianity derives its enduring character 
and sense of mission. From the present it acquires fresh under- 
standing of human need which uncovers new truth and gives 
new pertinence to old truth. A Christianity without a past would 
have no significant contribution to make to the present. A Chris- 
tianity irrelevant to the present would condemn its own past to 
sterility. 

But neither past nor present can be accepted on its own terms, 
for each offers the life-destroying as well as the life-giving. That 
is why a responsible Christianity today must know (as early 
Christianity knew) what it is against as well as what it is for. If 
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in these pages our attention is fixed more critically on the present 
than on the past, it is because higher education itself gives us 
continual warnings against the past and the “cultural lag” with 
which it afflicts us. On the other hand, we are so oriented toward 
the present by a myriad influences of daily life that we realize 
what must be resisted in it only with difficulty. 

We have used the phrase “leaven of a free society” as de- 
scriptive of our title because it emphasizes an aspect of the 
relevance of Christianity today we shall keep steadily in view. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the nature of a respon- 
sible Christianity in such a time as this. 


RESPONSIBLE 
CHRISTIANITY 


IPA Psi Red 


Our Changed Spiritual Climate 


Tuese are fateful years. The first half of the twentieth century 
has seen two world wars, vast economic upheaval, and chronic 
political revolution. It has brought to mankind an incredible 
amount of misery. We are now in the period of recovery after 
war. During the next few years the decisions will be made that 
will determine whether the second half of this century will be 
marked by the rise of man to new heights of civilization or by his 
descent to lower levels of existence than he has known for many 
generations. How pertinent today seems the cry of the ancient 
prophet, “O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the 
years.”* 

It is indeed the Lord’s work—in a broad sense—that needs 
reviving. For it is the ideas as to life’s meaning and value that 
constitute the spiritual climate of the age, that determine in large 
measure the decisions in public affairs upon which our weal or 
woe immediately depends. 

The conviction animating the pages that follow is that the 
spiritual climate of today has become increasingly affected by 
modes of thought that are not favorable to the realization by 
man of his highest possibilities. What is lacking in our spiritual 
climate? Why has it become unfriendly to some of the most 

* Quotations of Scripture, unless otherwise indicated, have been taken from 


the Authorized Version. 
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important interests of mankind? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, at least in part, let us take a backward glance along the 
highway of thought by which we in America have arrived at the 
point where concern about our spiritual climate is imperative. 


1. THE Passinc oF IDEALISM 


In the year 1895 a symposium was held at the University of 
California dealing with the conception of God. Participating in 
the discussion were outstanding philosophers of the period, the 
best known of whom was Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard. 
Speaking for the group of participants as a whole in reference to 
their agreement in the philosophy of idealism, Professor G. H. 
Howison of California used the following words: 


We are all agreed that the only thing absolutely real is 
mind; that all material and all temporal existences take 
their being from mind, from consciousness that thinks and 
experiences; that out of consciousness they all issue, to 
consciousness are presented, and that presence to conscious- 
ness constitutes their entire reality and entire existence. 


In 1930, looking back on this California symposium, Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy remarked that for “almost a whole genera- 
tion of acute and powerful minds” the Howison declaration just 
quoted “passed for a virtual axiom.” But that generation of 
philosophers, he said, has been succeeded by another, a “great 
part” of whom held as axiomatic the contradictory thesis that 
“all experience” or at least “all sensory experience . . . carries 
with it the guarantee of the extra-mentality of its object.” 

These two statements, made thirty-five years apart, though 
couched in the somewhat cryptic language of philosophers, may 
serve as an introduction to a change in intellectual outlook that 
has come over America since the beginning of the century. Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy described the change as a shift from idealism to 
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realism. But there was far more to the change than that. A 
description of it that suggests its deeper meaning and is more 
relevant to our purpose, appears in the following words of Pro- 


fessor John H. Randall, Jr. Says Professor Randall, 


Anyone familiar with the Anglo-American scene today is 
aware that there has taken place a genuine revolution in 
thought—a revolution so fundamental that many have said, 
not without hopeful relief, “Modern philosophy, thank 
God, is at last over.” . . . Superficially, this means that our 
generation has seen the passing of nineteenth-century post- 
Kantian idealism. . . . But more fundamentally we have 
seen the passing of the problem to which philosophic ideal- 
ism was a solution: the nineteenth-century religious prob- 
lem, which dominated so much of men’s thinking about 
ultimates a generation ago. How can man and man’s inter- 
ests and values be given a cosmic significance, in the face of 
a science steadily undermining the traditional Hebrew- 
Christian guarantee of man’s central place in the cosmos?* 


According to this statement, more important than the bearing 
of the change from idealism upon the theory of knowledge or 
any technical matter was its bearing upon religion. It is with the 
consequences of this change for religion, and the interests of man 
that hitherto have been rooted in religion, that we are concerned. 
We want to know how the passing of idealism, and the rise of 
another philosophy has made a difference for those who cherish 
religion as essential to the realization by man of his highest 
possibilities. 

The interests of the idealistic thinkers who held sway over the 
American academic world at the close of the nineteenth century 
varied greatly. Their thought revealed the divergent influences 
of ancient Greek, Roman, and Hebrew, ancient and medieval 
Christian, and modern American and European sources. The 
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empirical tradition represented by Hume, and evolutionary 
theories rooted in the work of Darwin, were, of course, having 
their effects, and there was a profound reorientation that had 
been going on for more than two centuries under the surface of 
men’s minds, whose implications the subsequent years would 
reveal. 

But the central problem of philosophy as these idealistic 
thinkers expounded it was still the one that, according to How- 
ard Mumford Jones, had been “central in American thought” 
since colonial days, “the problem of the moral order of the 
universe.” The prevailing mood of most American teachers of 
philosophy was congenial to what President Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin called “the primacy of the person.” In the in- 
terior life of man these teachers found their best clues to the 
deeper reality of man’s world. A world from which such a 
thinking, feeling, willing creature had come must be in some 
profound sense akin to him. It must be ultimately worthy of his 
trust. In his aspirations after truth, beauty and goodness he did 
well to find the expression of an urge that issued from the heart 
of things. To that heart, as to an understanding Being, he might 
well cry in moments of religious devotion, and believe that he 
heard an answering response. 

Philosophical idealism did not make men religious. It was 
compatible with a variety of conceptions of the divine. But as 
a way of interpreting the world it was not incongruous with re- 
ligion and with respect for that mentor of the inner life called 
conscience. 


2. THE Cominc oF NATURALISM 


The movement of thought that has succeeded to the domi- 
nant position formerly held by idealism stresses, as Lovejoy 
says, the “extra-mentality” of the objects of man’s experience. 
Where the idealists interpreted nature by mind, their successors 
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in influence interpret mind by nature. Where the one group 
began with mind and moved out upon nature, the other begins 
with nature and moves in upon mind. Moreover it begins with 
nature as known by the natural sciences and it continues to ex- 
plore nature, and mind as part of nature, by the scientific method. 

The scientific method can be known only as it is used. As it is 
used today it represents the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions. But some of the permanent characteristics of the method 
may be discerned in the purpose of the Royal Society founded in 
London in 1662 “for the promoting of Physico-Mathematicall 
Experimental Learning.”’* The “Physico” stood for the concen- 
tration of thought upon objects in time and space, not upon 
forces of a nonmaterial nature which might be assumed but 
could not be proved to be operating there. The “Mathemat- 
icall” described what was to be done with the observations of 
these objects. After the observations were made as accurately as 
possible they were to be correlated by the principles of mathe- 
matics. From these calculations were derived what scientists 
called principles or hypotheses. These principles were then 
tested by “Experimental” procedures to find out whether they 
were confirmed by further observation. It was by such an ap- 
proach that Isaac Newton, a few years later, was able to formu- 
late the basic laws governing the movements of material objects 
in our solar system. 

The scientific method as employed today has as its basis the 
same elements that were suggested in the purpose of the Royal 
Society. The observations of physical phenomena have grown 
more refined and have been aided by a myriad of instruments. 
Experiments have become vast co-operative affairs. Mathemat- 
ics still remains fundamental, for only as measurement comes 
into the picture is science able to fulfill its great practical func- 
tion of enabling man to predict and control with exactness the 
events of his world. 
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The most important developments in the scientific outlook 
(as distinguished from the scientific method), since the days of 
Newton, have grown out of the movement of thought associ- 
ated with the name of Charles Darwin. The world of Newton 
was static. The world of Darwin became an order in which 
nothing was more certain than change. The world of Newton 
could have been called into being by the flat of a Creator at a 
particular instant of time. The world of Darwin, evolving in an 
ever-changing pattern, stretched forward and backward indefi- 
nitely for millions of years. The world of Newton was a machine. 
In the world of Darwin levels began to appear so that principles 
that held good for one level might not be entirely applicable 
to another. 

Of these developments in the scientific outlook occasioned by 
the Darwinian revolution, the most far-reaching in its moral 
and religious effects was the change in man’s view of his own 
nature. Ever since the great shift in the intellectual pattern of 
the world inaugurated by Copernicus man had known that his 
earth was not the center of the universe. And since the work of 
Newton he had been aware that the God he worshiped oper- 
ated in accordance with the laws of nature rather than against 
them. After Copernicus man could wonder how important the 
human being was in the total scheme of things. After Newton 
he could wonder how accessible God was to his human cry. But 
after Darwin his thoughts turned in upon himself. He began to 
wonder what he was in his own being, in the thoughts of his 
mind and in the desires of his heart. And an answer came to his 
query that has conditioned American philosophy and the general 
intellectual perspective, increasingly, during the last half cen- 
tury. 

It is a distortion of history to exaggerate the role of individ- 
uals in such a matter as changing the spiritual climate of an age. 


_ 
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But sometimes the forces working such a change do come into 
focus in an individual. 

So with the answer to man’s query about his nature that 
emerged in American philosophic thought about half a century 
ago. It was an answer given by Professor John Dewey. What 
was that answer? One of Professor Dewey’s sympathetic inter- 
preters, Clarence Ayres, has summed it up as follows: 


By some accident of genius he [Dewey] came to realize, 
away back in the eighteen-nineties, that to think in the 
modern manner meant thinking always of man as an animal 
species finding his way about by the unique methods of the 
central nervous system on an insignificant planet with a very 
bad and variable climate. Accordingly Professor Dewey 
began to think like that. In everything he wrote about the 
highest works of the human spirit he bore these assumptions 
in mind as the commonplace of a scientific thinker.° 


With this answer to man’s query about himself, that he was 
first, last, and always, an animal, a whole set of implications 
began to condition the use of the scientific method and the inter- 
pretation of its findings. All of man’s activities, whether he 
organized governments, philosophized, painted, carved, sang, 
or prayed, became the ways in which a complicated animal or- 
ganism adapted itself to the conditions of its environment. Truth 
became no longer that vision of reality for which a man might 
well give all that he had, but rather a description of the relia- 
bilities upon which man might count in his brief pilgrimage be- 
neath the stars. The intelligence of man became the complex 
instrument by which his urges, in origin biological, achieved 
now coarse and now cultivated satisfaction. The scientific method 
itself became simply the refinement of the trial-and-error fum- 
bling by which an animal sought the adjustments to his environ- 
ment through which he could live and live well. 
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Not all of these implications became clear at once but the di- 
rection in which those who shared Professor Dewey’s outlook 
were moving became clear enough to enable them to give a 
name to their type of thought. They called it naturalism.° This 
was a fitting name. For in this way of looking at things the mind 
of man grew out of the reactions of an animal; the animal 
emerged from life processes, which emerged in turn from the 
physicochemical base of the natural world. Naturalism makes 
nature thus known the only ultimate object of knowledge, and 
the scientific method the only method of knowing. It differs 
from the older materialism in that it does not maintain that all 
biological and mental phenomena can be reduced to simpler 
physical and chemical elements. It allows for levels of existence 
in a process of cosmic change in which emerging novelties are 
as characteristic as fixed forms. It acknowledges also the need 
of adapting the scientific method, developed originally in the 
study of the inorganic, to the data to be studied on the levels of 
biological, mental, and cultural existence. 

But, though naturalism is not the older materialism, its ad- 
herents freely admit that it is materialistic in its cosmic perspec- 
tive. It emphatically rejects any Friend behind phenomena, any 
Personal ground or source of cosmic development, any Purpose 
in things. It rejects all such assumed realities as objects of 
knowledge or faith, because their existence is not subject to 
verification by the scientific method. It holds that the matrix 
from which all the phenomena of life emerge is the physical 
universe, as known by the physical sciences. That matter as thus 
known was the basis of the nonmaterial was the contention of 
the eighteenth-century materialists. The modern naturalist 
agrees in substance with this position. Professor H. W. Schneider 
of Columbia puts it this way: “The belief that all energies are 
fundamentally of the same kind, and that all life is based on 
these material energies and functions only through material 
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organisms (and surely, this is the kernel of materialism), is 
more firmly entrenched than ever.”” The kinship between con- 
temporary naturalism and the older materialism is implicit in 
the confession of Professor Carl Becker, who knew well the ma- 
terialism of the eighteenth century, that “man who alone knows 
and aspires, lives but a brief moment in an indifferent universe 
that alone endures.”’® 

Such, in briefest summary, is the type of philosophic thought 
that has superseded idealism as the most influential view of the 
world among the educated classes in America. If we have em- 
phasized points in which it seems to differ most from idealism, 
it is in order to make clear why its coming to power has been 
such an important factor in producing the changed spiritual 
climate of our time. We shall be critical of this philosophy as an 
adequate intellectual foundation for a worthy civilization. But 
let no one underestimate its strength. 

It has expressed the moods of inquiry, of curiosity about the 
nature of man and his world, that inspired the thinkers of the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment, the explorers of the earth’s 
surface and the creators of modern inventions. It has revealed 
in the realm of philosophy the same protest against inherited 
institutional authority that marked the emergence of democracy 
in the realm of politics. It has swept aside all sorts of agencies, 
biotic and animistic, that men of the past assumed to be operating 
immediately in physical phenomena, and which would only 
clutter up the laboratories of present-day investigators. And it 
has given pre-eminence to the new ways of knowing—the ways 
of science—worked out in recent centuries by those who have 
become impatient with traditional answers to human problems. 

But the greatest strength of the naturalistic view lies in the 
fact that it lends intellectual sanction to the concrete preoccupa- 
tions of men in a technological era. It tells them that their con- 
cern is with this life, and not with a life to come; and with the 
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finite, for the infinite is meaningless. If they need faith let them 
have faith in intelligence equipped with the methods and tools 
of science.° 

The men of our time have been ready to respond to this ap- 
peal. In business they have applied the method of science to 
accounting, advertising, publicity, salesmanship, and to the in- 
vention of new products. In education they have measured men- 
tal performances and personality traits. In military affairs a 
battalion of research scientists is now vastly more important than 
any similar number of men equipped with any of the traditional 
military skills. There is hardly a realm of theoretical or practical 
concern where the application of scientific procedures does not 
set problems in a new light and furnish new ways of solving 
them. 

Given the optimism native to America, arising from free 
institutions and from our success in exploring and developing 
the continent, and given the practical achievements of applied 
science, it is little wonder that naturalism which aims to build on 
the work of science has come to the position of ascendancy it 
now enjoys. 


3. NaruraLisM, RELIGION, aND Eruics 


What meaning can religion have for naturalism? We have 
given a sidelong glance at this question. We must answer it now 
directly. 

For religion as we have known it in Judaism and Christianity, 
as the worship of a God who knows man and cares for him, there 
can be no place. Such a being cannot be recognized or discovered 
by the scientific method. Nor is faith in such a being permissible 
to the strict naturalist because faith must be limited to that which 
might be conceivably, but is not yet, verified. No experimental 
operation can be imagined by which the existence of such a being 
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could be proved and then fitted into the framework of the world 
as known by the natural sciences. 

Naturalistic thinkers, accordingly, who because of their reli- 
gious training or the social utility of the idea still feel the need 
of “God,” attach that term for the most part to some process of 
the natural order such as “creativity” or to some principle as- 
sumed to be operating in the natural order, such as Whitehead’s 
principle of concretion. Professor Dewey uses the term as a 
symbol for the union of ideals with the natural forces that gen- 
erate and sustain them. Of course prayer to, and worship of, a 
deity who knows and cares for men is “out” and the Humanist 
Manifesto, a product of naturalistic thought a few years back, 
was consistent in calling for the replacement of prayer and wor- 
ship by other attitudes. 

Naturalistic types of religion that use the term “God” in any 
of these senses seem to be “afterglow” types. It is doubtful that 
they can go very far. More is to be expected from a forthright 
humanism that cuts loose from outgrown terms that convey an 
utterly false impression, and acknowledges frankly that “the 
great Companion is dead.” A difficulty here is that no academic 
humanism is likely to compete successfully with the new ruthless 
man-centered religions deifying nation, race, or class that have 
grown up in the political realm. 

As far as the historic religions of the West are concerned, 
naturalism finds in them not truth about men, God, and the 
world, but poetry—the mythical and dramatic portrayal of man’s 
quest for the good life, the projection of his unsatisfied longings 
on the screen of the universe. Let these religious fantasies, cre- 
ated by the imagination, be used for purposes of ornamentation. 
Let them not be used, however, in the spirit of commitment. 
For commitment makes fanatics.1° It is difficult to see how the 
temper of naturalism could be favorable to the development of 
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the organized religious activity with which we are familiar in 
the Western world.™ 

What about ethics? What do conscience and the moral law 
mean for naturalism? The answers must be given by the various 
psychological and social sciences. Here the assumption seems in- 
creasingly to be that ethics, conscience, and the moral law rep- 
resent the adjustments of a basically animal organism to its 
social environment. The human animal comes into the world 
with a variety of needs, physical and social, and these needs 
constitute the matrix out of which develop all manner of de- 
sires. Man finds that certain ways of satisfying his needs and 
desires are approved by his fellows, others are disapproved. Be- 
cause he is an approval-craving creature the ways of satisfying 
needs and desires that meet the approval of others tend to 
become interiorized as “his” ways. Conscience is an interior 
authority, a kind of father image, developed by the organism 
to protect its integrity as it seeks to follow socially approved 
ways, against solicitations to nonapproved satisfactions of de- 
sires. The “moral” to the individual is the socially approved 
and interiorly accepted. The sense of “guilt” is the feeling that 
is incurred when the upsurge of desire and the invitations of 
the environment have induced the individual to disregard his 
“moral” standard. 

An illustration of the social origins of conscience is furnished 
by Dorothy Thompson in recounting one of her interviews with 
the late Jan Masaryk. Masaryk was speaking of what he could 
and could not do in collaborating with the Russians and the 
Communists. “Tl go all the way with Russia—all the way up 
to one point,” he said. “Socialist economics—okay. But if anyone 
tries to take away our freedom—freedom to think and say what 
you believe ... why, then Papa and Mama will come back, and 
they will say to me, ‘Johnny, no do.’ ””” 

Now we may believe that it was rather fortunate for Jan 


os 
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Masaryk’s place in history that he had such noble interior images 
as those of his parents, Thomas and Alice Masaryk, to inspire 
him to give his life for freedom rather than to become a Com- 
munist stooge. But we should restrain our admiration, for we are 
informed by one professor of philosophy that “leading a pure 
and noble life is precisely the same kind of thing as dressing 
properly and taking off one’s hat to a lady. Righteousness, good 
manners, fashion—they are all one. The sole compelling force 
behind all morality is the public opinion of any given time and 
place... .”** This public opinion that determines our morality 
is first the opinion of our family circle, then of our playmates and 
teachers, and then of varying and widening circles of people. 
With this development the interior authority called conscience 
becomes more composite and complex as life goes on. 

From this point of view the “good” is likely to be the socially 
approved fulfillment of desire, and the “ideal” the most com- 
plete imaginable fulfillment of desire that is practicable or possi- 
ble. “Duties” are the socially approved claims of others upon 
the individual, and “rights” are the individual’s socially ap- 
proved claims upon others. 

What we have in ethics and morals at all times (so runs the 
argument) is what we start with, the mental states and social 
adjustments of animal organisms engaged in the struggle for 
the satisfaction of their desires—nothing more. The ethical prob- 
lem of human society is that of determining what desires, of 
what people, shall receive what satisfaction, through what con- 
ditioning processes. 

There is much truth in this line of thought. We shall not deny 
that psychic and social factors are powerful influences in the 
development of conscience. What we would deny is the assertion 
that this is all there is in an adequate conscience. The element in 
conscience that is missing here is the element that Lewis Mum- 
ford has compared to the absolute point of reference that time- 
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keepers have in Greenwich time. Greenwich time is no substitute 
for accurate workmanship in clockmaking and the accurate 
observations of longitude that make possible reliable local time. 
But the best clocks and observations are insufficient without an 
absolute point of reference. 

So it iss Mumford says, with man’s moral timekeeping. He 
needs an ideal point of moral reference to govern his departures 
from the moral ideal. This (and here we anticipate our discussion 
in the next chapter) man has found in “high religion.” “The 
divorce of the practical and relative world of daily living from 
the astronomical sense of the high religions is surely one of the 
ultimate causes of the breakdown that has been going on so fast 
in our own generation.”* 


4. SoME DistTIncTIoNs 


We have been describing a movement of thought that has been 
a major factor in changing our spiritual climate over the last 
half century. Now we must pause to make some distinctions. One 
is the distinction between science and naturalism. Science repre- 
sents one of the supreme achievements of history. Its methods 
and results are of vast significance for the future of man. Nat- 
uralism is one of the philosophies that has sought to draw out the 
implications of science and to fit them into a coherent scheme. 
The methods and results of science will be modified but theif 
substance is likely to remain and become cumulative. The phi- 
losophies that seek to absorb the materials of science into a specu- 
lative structure are likely to be less enduring. We have seen the 
passing of one such structure in the idealism that dominated the 
nineteenth century. We may see the passing of naturalism that 
thus far has dominated the twentieth. 

Another distinction that we must make is that between nat: 
uralism and naturalists. The men who occupy this philosophical] 
position are not all alike, nor do they all think alike. Some find 
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“agreement in fundamentals” between the “dialectical material- 
ism” of the Marxists and the “nonreductive materialism” charac- 
teristic of the main structure of naturalistic thought.’* Others are 
opponents of Marxism, especially in its communist form, and 
are among our most able champions of democracy. Some empha- 
size the animal origin of man as the solvent explanation of his 
desires and interests. Others magnify everything that is unique 
and distinctive in man. Some rest the case for their philosophy 
on the scientific method and refuse to regard as truth any asser- 
tion not verifiable by that method. Others make intelligence, 
broadly considered, their final court of appeal. Some find the 
antisupernaturalism of this philosophy the decisive matter. 
Others come so close to Christian theism that at times it is diff- 
cult to distinguish their position from that of theists. There are 
even a few who call their position naturalism who profess belief 
in a personal God and in personal immortality. 

Moreover there is a difference in the enthusiasm with which 
the various implications of naturalism are supported. Take, for 
instance, naturalistic humanism. To some it is a fully satisfying 
religion, to be proclaimed with the zeal of evangelists. The 
fervor of others for it is more restrained. One of this latter group 
is Bertrand Russell. His statement of one of his difficulties with 
this religion is worth remembering. In an autobiographical ac- 
count of his outlook he says: 


I have always ardently desired to find some justification 
for the emotions inspired by certain things that seemed to 
stand outside human life and to deserve feelings of awe. 
I am thinking in part of very obvious things, such as the 
starry heavens and a stormy sea on a rocky coast; in part of 
the vastness of the scientific universe, both in space and time, 
as compared to the life of mankind; in part of the edifice of 
impersonal truth. ... Those who attempt to make a religion 
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of humanism, which recognizes nothing greater than man, 
do not satisfy my emotions. And yet I am unable to believe 
that, in the world as known, there is anything that I can 
value outside human beings, and, to a much lesser extent, 
animals. Not the starry heavens, but the effects on human 
percipients, have excellence; to admire the universe for its 
size is slavish and absurd; impersonal non-human truth 
appears to be a delusion. And so my intellect goes with the 
humanists, though my emotions violently rebel . . .*° 


Whatever the reasons for these differences in the reaction 
among naturalists to the tenets of this movement, and in the 
enthusiasm with which its implications are regarded, it is from 
these differences that our hope arises. Our hope is that in the 
light of these differences those who participate in this movement 
will become aware that it cannot assuage the age-old longing of 
the human spirit for a meaningful existence. New philosophies 
spring up because there are needs that regnant philosophies do 
not meet. So it may be again. 


One development out of the differences in this movement of 
which many religious persons have had high hopes we would 
mention here. There are naturalists who reject the great historic 
religions as complexes of fantasy and outgrown attitudes and 
institutions with which an intelligent person can have little to 
do. There are others who feel that these religions, in spite of the 
fact that their wisdom is clothed with myth and poetry, are 
sources of enduring values all men should share. This latter 
group have rendered important services both by their criticism 
and by their appreciation of religion. 

But the thought of this group seems to have this weakness. 
The “God” who is the object of their worship is neither the 
Being who is the Source and Goal of man’s endeavor, nor a Being — 
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at all, as far as we are able to discern. Certainly he is not a Being 
who understands and cares for men. He is, prevailingly, the 
imagined fulfillment of man’s highest possibilities, plus the 
processes of natural life that promote that fulfillment. God, 
accordingly, is real only as a figure of man’s imagination. He is 
not real as a Being who actually exists. 

Disregarding the fact that such a God is a product of man’s 
creative imagination, the worship of such a God involves the 
intelligent person in an elaborate process of “as if.” There are 
those who tell us that God should be worshiped “as if” He were 
personal; that men should be treated “as if” they. were immor- 
tal; that the great moral truths should be obeyed “as if” they 
were absolutes. The constant invocation of such an “as if” process 
is a revelation of spiritual inadequacy. We do not believe that 
this process can either strengthen the historic religions or pro- 
duce a new one. For when students strip this type of thought 
down to the terms of existence, they find a God without a mind 
saving men without souls by the techniques of psychic and social 
adjustment. Such a God may do for the classroom but he cannot 
do much for the world at large that has once known the God 
of Hebraism and Christianity. 

In the long run man can live only by what he believes the 
realities and possibilities of existence to be. The God of vital 
religion must be an existent Being however His nature is inter- 
preted by the imagination of man in terms of his experience. 

We do not believe, accordingly, that the import of naturalistic 
thought for religion can be seen in those who have stretched the 
fabric of naturalism to include as many of the values of historic 
religion as possible. It is clear that they cannot stretch it far 
enough to include the elements essential to vital religion. There- 
fore, we have felt that it was more realistic to look at the basic 
pattern and texture of naturalism to see what it meant for the 
interests we held dear. It is because this pattern and texture ap: 
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peared to us more plainly in blunt statements of naturalistic 
thought that we have used them to interpret its significance. 


Because our concern is not primarily with science, nor with 
naturalism, nor with naturalists (for whose ability and integrity, 
as we know them, we have high regard), but with certain ideas 
to be found in the stream of naturalistic thought, we shall deal 
from now on with what seems to be the effect of these ideas on 
our spiritual climate. 

The two ideas of imperative interest to us to be found in this 
stream of thought are—the affirmation of the essentially animal 
nature of man, with allowances for great developments in his 
sensibilities and capacities; and the denial of any cosmic signifi- 
cance for the spiritual values that have meant so much to him 
in his quest for a worthy existence. The affirmation I used to 
hear frequently, in the lectures of one of our most distinguished 
historians, in the statement that “man is just an animal.” It is 
now widely prevalent in our literature. The denial is implicit in 
Bertrand Russell’s statement quoted above and is generally char- 
acteristic of naturalistic thinking. 

This affirmation and this denial have acquired powerful mo- 
mentum in our intellectual life. They are now beginning to 
merge in a conception of man that is incapable, we believe, of 
sustaining successfully the struggle for dignity and freedom in 
which he is engaged. For the effect of these ideas is to produce 
ultimately a downgrade movement in man’s estimate of his 
status in the world and of his possibilities. This is a paradoxical 
result, for the ideas of which we speak were developed in a 
movement of thought inspired by confidence in man’s self- 
sufficiency. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the long-run effect of these ideas 
is likely to be of this nature. This, we admit, is difficult to prove. 
It is difficult to prove that any general idea has necessarily certain 
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effects. And these ideas have grown up in a society still saturated 
with Christian ideas and sentiments, and with the teaching of 
eighteenth-century religious rationalism concerning the dignity 
of man and his inalienable rights. These two traditions were, of 
course, related. “The belief in the inalienable rights of the in- 
dividual,” says Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “is an eighteenth 
century restatement of the Christian faith in the integrity and 
indestructibility of the soul.’” As long as these two traditions 
remain vital in our society they are likely to sustain the lives of 
multitudes who entertain, illogically, ideas that are contradictory 
to them. 

What is forcing the issue between the older ideas and the 
newer naturalistic ideas into the open is the increased specializa- 
tion of our time in both education and the vocations. This spe- 
cialization increases the need for a widely-shared overall picture 
of the meaning of human life that men can respect. Without 
such a picture society itself will dissolve or, more likely, become 
congealed in some form of police state. 

Let us note some of the issues of thought in our time in which 
the dignity and freedom of man are at stake, and let us ask 
what conception of man’s nature is likely to be most helpful in 
dealing with these issues. 


5. Naturatistic IprEas, anp IssuEs oF CURRENT THOUGHT 


A few years ago Stuart Chase wrote a book entitled The 
Economy of Abundance. In this volume he described the possi- 
bilities of a planned economy in producing more goods and 
_ services. One of his proposals was that of great regional planning 
boards. 


Thus the United States and Canada will fall into one 
regional frame; similarly most of Europe. Economically 
supreme over this frame must sit an industrial general staff 
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with dictatorial powers concerning the smooth technical 
operation of all the major sources of material and supply. 
Political democracy can remain if it confines itself to all but 
economic matters. ... Work will be carefully allocated, and 
what the general staff requires, citizens will have to per- 
form.!® [Italics mine. ] 


Mr. Chase is widely respected as a liberal thinker, but at the 
time, the ease with which he removed “economic matters” from 
the sphere of liberty was breath-taking. 

It is clear that what is important to men who think in this way 
is not freedom but organization. Professor R. G. Tugwell re- 
veals their state of mind when he says, “People have suddenly 
realized that only faulty organization stands between them and 
something very like Utopia.”** 

The issue between freedom and organization in economic 
matters has been the subject of a discussion between Professors 
C. E. Ayres and A. P. Lerner. Professor Lerner took the position 
that organization was to be tested by the freedom it produced 
for the individual, and that social planning was of great value 
when used for that purpose. Professor Ayres said that such a 
position, stressing the freedom of the individual as the end of 
the planning, smacked of “the metaphysical or animistic con- 
ception” of the individual life as sacred. His view was that “there 
is no such thing as ‘natural freedom.’ ” “Socially conceived, 
freedom is an aspect of social organization . . . freedom means 
social concord.” Professor Lerner pointed out how easily this 
view serves the interests of the “greater slavery of our time 
which decries concern for individual freedom as ‘bourgeois’ and 
which would undoubtedly claim as a prize exhibition of ‘social 
concord’ their servile state in which discord is absent by decree 
of the secret police.””° 
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That thinkers who subordinate individual liberty to social 
organization are willing to go practically all the way to totali- 
tarianism in the political realm was made evident in the letter of 
Professor Frederick L. Schuman to Mr. Lawrence Dennis, writ- 
ten shortly before we entered the war. “The state form of to- 
morrow,” said Professor Schuman, “is Caesarism, with all that 
this implies in social and economic terms.” In a later communica- 
tion he explained that he meant by Caesarism the supremacy of 
politics over business, “leadership that leads,” “government that 
governs,” “mass values that people believe in,” and “militant 
social-mindedness, totalitarian in scope and efficacy if not in pur- 
pose.” It was rather difficult to distinguish the form of such a 
society from the one that Mr. Dennis hailed as the “dynamic 
culture for this era,” a “totalitarian collectivism directed by a 
non-hereditary functional elite.”””? 

When Mr. Chase’s “industrial general staff with dictatorial 
powers” or Professor Schuman’s “government that governs” or 
Mr. Dennis’s “functional elite” take over, it is clear that they 
will find some educators ready to furnish the conditioning 
process by which the minds of individuals are to be attuned to 
the “social concord” to which these minds are to be subordinated. 
Consider, for instance, the views of Mr. Mustafa Sherif, an 
eminent social psychologist. Mr. Sherif discusses the norms of 
social belief and conduct that have become outmoded, that “do 
not fit smoothly into the existing conditions and . . . cause harm 
and friction among individuals.” Such outmoded norms or stand- 
ards he calls “survivals.” It is the business of social scientists to 


locate these survivals. 


Once a custom or practice is shown to be a survival, it is 
no more a question of opinion. Tolerance in such cases will 
be harmful... . For example, the belief in the divine origin 
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of the separate species stands today as an historical survival. 
The teaching of such a doctrine leads many into confusion. 
Whether it should be eliminated or not is no longer a ques- 
tion of opinion. In a healthy society it has to be eliminated 
even if it be taught in a Sunday School with the best inten- 
tion in the world. The spirit of tolerance should prevail in 
harmless matters such as the preference for lemon pie 
instead of apple pie.” 


At the famous Dayton, Tennessee, trial a quarter of a century 
ago the issue was whether a belief in the evolutionary origin of 
species could be taught in the tax-supported educational institu- 
tions of the state. Those who sought to prevent such teachings 
were called bigots. But here is a social scientist who apparently 
cannot tolerate the teaching of the opposite view—the divine 
origin of species—even in Sunday schools. 

Such a penchant for the protection of people from “dangerous 
thoughts” in the name of science can take us a long way. If we 
travel that road we shall need a general staff of social scientists 
to match Mr. Chase’s economic general staff. In both instances, 
as in Plato’s time, the question will arise, “Who will guard the 
guardians?” 


Mr. Sherif’s statements raise the question whether those who 
are willing to sacrifice freedom to organization in economics, 
politics, and to a considerable degree in education, can logically 
be content to permit freedom in religion. At least we have to 
note that one of the characteristics of this trend of thought is its 
growing impatience with the religious tradition on the basis of 
which our faith in freedom has grown up. The agnostics of the 
nineteenth century could not believe in God and the soul but 
they were sad about it. They were followed by those who were 
contented not to believe themselves, but who were glad to tol- 
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erate belief on the part of others. Now, more and more intellec- 
tuals feel the incompatibility between such a belief and the kind 
of freedom they want to establish through social organization. 

In a public address at a Philosophy of Education Conference 
held in New York in the fall of 1947, Professor Boyd Henry 
Bode of Ohio State University referred specifically to the tact 
that the fathers of our country “seem to have been under the 
impression that their conception of government could claim the 
happy advantages of both cosmic sanction and empirical proce- 
dure.” They thought that their “inalienable rights” to liberty, 
for instance, rested upon the foundation of the “eternal verities.” 
But this is not true of liberty as Professor Bode sees it today. 
He says, 


The demand for liberty occurs whenever cultural con- 
ditions become a serious and irritating obstruction to the 
normal endeavors of individuals to find an outlet for their 
desires and aspirations within the social organization to 
which they happen to belong. ... The problem of liberty is 
a problem of improving specific conditions. . . . From this 
point of view the reference to eternal verities becomes 
wholly irrelevant. 


Moreover this idea of a cosmic sanction for freedom, although 
it is an immemorial belief and a taproot of our fathers’ faith in 
freedom, must not be let alone. It must be definitely opposed. 
According to Professor Bode, 


Our present culture is a house divided against itself. It 
holds both to the tradition that morality rests on cosmic 
sanction and that it is a product of social living. For this 
reason a democratic program of education can go a con- 
siderable distance without arousing too much opposition. In 
the end, however, the cleavage must come out into the open. 
... We are coming to the parting of the ways.” 
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That the conflict between religious tradition and the natu- 
ralistic approach to life (noted by Professor Bode in the sphere 
of education) is likely to be far-reaching and to affect the most 
intimate concerns of human beings is apparent from the wide- 
spread public discussion of the Kinsey Report on Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male. This report records the results of a 
study, made under highly respected scientific auspices, of the 
subject set forth in its title. It outlines significant methods of 
investigation and assembles a mass of important factual data. 
But, as reviewers have pointed out, the report seems to use the 
“natural” for animals as a criterion of the “normal” for men. It 
also tends to set up statistical averages of sexual practice as stand- 
ards to which such practices should apparently be adjusted. The 
implications of the report for human conduct, drawn out by a 
psychiatrist critically sympathetic toward it, are as follows: 


The individual should be warned against monomanic and 
neurotic fixations; otherwise everything would seem to be 
permissible: Man should be entitled to the widest possible 
variety of sexual outlets as long as they do no harm and 
lead to satisfaction.” 


And yet the prescription of a more abundant sexuality as the 
way to happiness is in itself not new. One has only to recall the 
matrons of ancient Rome who moved easily from one husband to 
another, and the vast Roman male proletariat with its cheap and 
even free access to an army of prostitutes. Were those people 
happy? There is a passage in the Autobiography of John Cowper 
Powys where he describes an experience of his brother Llewelyn. 
Llewelyn, he says, had a pagan mind and John himself was no 
puritan. Nevertheless John wrote, “Llewelyn .. . tells us how 
shocked he was by those symbols of pure lust on the sinister 
brick-red walls of the scoriac streets of ancient Pompeii.” Then 


John added, 
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You have only to enter one of the little Byzantine 
churches in the Rome we know today to realize what a rainy 
dew of . . . freshness must have fallen upon the jaded 
sexuality of the ancient world when . . . it turned away 
from slavery—mzot of the flesh, for had not the Word been 
made flesh?—but of the remorseless unmitigated erotic 
nerve.”° 


The Kinsey Report is significant not so much for what it dis- 
closes about the sex life of the American male, as for its revela- 
tion of the approach likely to be made by some naturalistic 
thinkers to the most difficult and subtle problems of human be- 
havior. In that approach the assumption of man’s animal nature 
appears overwhelmingly decisive. We cannot believe that such a 
sacrifice of human dignity can mean an enhancement of freedom, 
even though it promises a release from the influence of religious 
mores. The record of police states abroad in their endeavors to 
regulate sexual life confirms our suspicions. 

As we contemplate such issues of thought as we have men- 
tioned is it not clear that the conception we have of the nature of 
man has an important bearing on our attitude toward them? 


6. CONTRASTS IN SPIRITUAL CLIMATE 


The naturalistic ideas now dominant in the intellectual world 
are no longer mere academic matters. They affect our estimate of 
the worth of the individual, and of his freedom in the economic, 
the political, and the educational spheres. They affect also our 
respect for the religious basis of democracy and for the loyalties 
of marriage and family life. But for the most part the results 
of this type of thought are modified by so many influences and 
are registered in experience so unevenly, that a whole generation 
may pass without any widespread awareness that a great change 
in the spiritual climate is taking place. The evolutionary opti- 
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mism of the American temper is likely to regard most changes 
as for the better anyhow and those who criticize these changes 
as simply the victims of senility. 

Occasionally, however, the meaning of such changes as we 
have described comes into focus so sharply that it is difficult to 
deny the portent it contains. For instance, a conference of lead- 
ing educators, in the year 1948, was opened with an address by 
a distinguished physiologist. The argument of his address was 
summarized, in the words of the speaker, by President Henry 
P. Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary as follows: 


Our grandfathers spoke of Values, spelling them with 
capital letters. . . . Science recognizes no values... . Faith 
is in the last analysis, either an acceptance of the transcen- 
dental significance of the ephemeral ecstasies and miseries 
of the organism, or else an apotheosis of the unknown, and 
history reveals that neither equation has been fruitful... . 
Truth, inspiration, faith, natural law, love, progress, have 
been degraded to lower case letters and survive only to 
enrich our language, even as the words bewitch, beguile, 
enchant, fascinate, natural and supernatural, survive to us 
from the ancient lore of witchcraft. The transcendental 
values of the past are gone... . Proud man... has discov- 
ered himself to be a creature struggling to live in a world 
from which has faded the last faint ray of transcendental 
light... . “I believe in the lust of the flesh and the incurable 
loneliness of the soul.” . . . Viewed biologically, happiness 
is the only ultimate goal, the fine art of attaining it the only 
morality, and confidence in the potential effectiveness of 
conscious effort the only faith. . . . Medicine, engineering, 
business, law and philosophy or theology are useful to the 
human organism because they help it to meet these basic 
biological requirements. 
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More significant than the content of these views, according to 
President Van Dusen, was the response that “they evoked” from 
the audience of educators. 


For the most part, this militant and dogmatic advocacy of 
consistent Naturalism was greeted with tolerant acquies- 
cence. Few seemed to feel that it was seriously in error. 
Fewer still appeared able to define and expose its fal- 
lacies.’2° 


After reading the account of this meeting I took from my file 
and laid alongside the quotation from the physiologist a copy of 
one of Walter Lippmann’s columns written during the war. It 
was a tribute to Mr. Churchill’s leadership of Britain during her 
ordeal. The most pertinent sentences were these. 


The springs of greatness in a public man lie finally ... in 
the conviction that he must serve the truth and not opinion, 
that he must do what is right whether or not he is sure to 
succeed. That was how in the darkest hours of 1940 Church- 
ill made the choice between honor and calculation. When 
none could calculate the future of Britain he settled the 
issue on the ground of honor and duty. 

This is the way of greatness. In the supreme moments of 
history terms like duty, truth, justice and mercy—which in 
our torpid hours are tired words—become the measure of 
decision. .. . We seem to be ashamed to utter them, in part 
because we tremble at the gibes of the Philistines, but in the 
main because they are remote from our habitual feeling. 

Yet the outcome of this war will break men’s hearts if we 
allow ourselves to sink to the meaner measure of our con- 
duct. We are trying to be too shrewd, too clever, too calcu- 
lating, when what the anxious and suffering peoples cry out 
to us for is that we practice the elemental virtues and adhere 
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to the eternal verities. They alone can guide us through 
the complications of our days.”* 


No one could read these two statements, by the physiologist 
and by Mr. Lippmann, without realizing that they represent two 
utterly different spiritual climates. In the one instance “truth,” 
“duty,” and “right” point back to merely biological require- 
ments. In the other they describe the experience of man con- 
templating “eternal verities.” Man may have come to the con- 
templation of these verities by paths to which he has been led 
by his biological requirements. But the view of the universe ex- 
posed to him along these paths—a view symbolized by such 
words as truth, duty, and right—is a view of a universe which 
man exists to serve rather than one that simply serves him. It is 
only such a view, we believe, that can sustain a statesman and his 
people during the dark hours that are inevitable in the ex- 
perience of nations. 

Moreover, it is possible against the background of these state- 
ments to discern whence man’s sense of dignity and freedom has 
been ultimately derived. His sense of dignity has been derived 
from his awareness of a spiritual order in the universe to which in 
his best moments he has felt that he belonged. His sense of 
freedom has been derived from his discovery that he has been 
given the capacity to respond to the appeal of that order regard- 
less of the pressures of worldly power. From time immemorial 
human freedom has been rooted in the experience of those who 
have said with Joshua, “Choose you this day whom you will 
serve. ...As for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 


7. Prospects For FREEDOM 


Wealso have to choose. We have to choose whether to depend 
for our support of the dignity and freedom of man on the as- 
sumption that he belongs essentially to the animal order in a 
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universe indifferent to spiritual values; or on the assumption of 
Western religion that man belongs also to an order of spiritual 
beings reflected in the aspirations of his mind and conscience. 
There is no issue of our common life ultimately more important. 
Unfortunately, in an age concerned largely with the im- 
mediate, the decision on this issue may be seriously delayed. 
Meanwhile, what are our prospects? One of them is that we shall 
continue to live on our spiritual capital. We may count, as Pro- 
fessor Carl Becker says, on the cohesive influence of “habit.” We 
have a habit of “managing our affairs by representative govern- 
ment.” But “the most excellent habit,” he warns us, will not per- 
manently “survive the loss of the qualities which alone in the 
long run can give it any value.”** He might have added, some- 
what more explicitly, that a reliance upon habit to preserve our 
freedom without renewing the spiritual soil from which freedom 
springs is akin to the process by which American farms run out. 


Professor W. T. Stace, who has great confidence in the intel- 
lect, relies on education to enable men to live the good life, to 
which we assume some measure of freedom belongs. To him the 
universe is purposeless, God is part of a Great Illusion we must 
abandon, and religion is doomed. But 


of course we know that it is perfectly possible for individual 
men, very highly educated men, philosophers, scientists, 
intellectuals in general to live moral lives without any re- 
ligious convictions. . . . The question is whether a whole 
civilization . . . composed almost entirely of relatively un- 
educated men and women, can do this.?® 


We will waive the question about the uneducated. But have 
the “very highly educated men, philosophers, scientists, intellec- 
tuals in general” done so very well during the dark hours when 
freedom in certain countries has been at stake? Professor E. G. 
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Conklin, biologist of Princeton, did not think so when he wrote 
in 1940 that “in this world crisis few individual scientists have 
fought the foes of freedom, and organized science in the coun- 
tries most affected has done little or nothing to oppose tyr- 
anny.””*° Professor R. A. Brady of the University of California, 
in his study of German fascism, came to the conclusion that “the 
Nazis were able to ‘coordinate’ scholars and scientists with rela- 
tive ease; and hence to throw behind their elaborate propaganda 
the seeming weight of the bulk of German learned opinion and 
support.” 

We shall admit that most religious people yielded, along with 
the intellectuals, to the blandishments and coercions of Nazism. 
But if we examine those who resisted, whether they were schol- 
ars, scientists, religious men, or Marxists, I believe we will find 
common to all of them some sense of an absolute, akin to what 
Mumford calls “the astronomical sense of the high religions.” 
Educated men could have that sense of an absolute, but it did 
not come to them from an education dominated by an atmos- 
phere of sheer moral relativity, characteristic of much naturalistic 
thought. 


If the intellect, particularly under the guidance of a natural- 
istic education, cannot save us, then what shall we do? A prog- 
nostication by the late Professor Theodore Spencer of Harvard 
seems worthy of consideration. He comments on the fact that 
we have lost not only any belief in a God at the heart of the 
cosmos, but, as a result of the study of unconscious forces im- 
pinging on personality, “any real belief in the capacity of intel- 
lect to dictate our actions.” Accordingly, 


Believing ourselves to have no necessary relation to the 
cosmos, and to be at the mercy of unconscious impulses . . . 
we are in danger . . . of seeking in our relation to the state 
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a compensation for the impersonality of the universe and 
the impotence of our wills.*” 


The actual course of events in the modern world makes this 
suggestion plausible. If the problem of ethics is only that of the 
adjustment of human desires to one another; if there is no com- 
monly accepted standard of the right to which individuals seek 
to have their desires conform through self-adjustment, then 
someone will have to say what desires and whose desires shall 
prevail. “Formerly, we were in the habit of saying: this is right 
or wrong; today, we must put the question accordingly: What 
would the ‘Fiihrer’ say?”** Such was the instruction given to 
young Germany by H. Frank, the Nazi Minister of Justice back 
in 1935. This was logical. Someone had to make moral decisions 
in a society where moral responsibility had atrophied, and the 
Fiihrer was the one.** Of course he made mistakes. He should 
have used better judgment. His own desires, which, naturally, 
he chose to have satisfied, happened to be incompatible with the 
continued existence of millions of his fellow human creatures. 
But if men are simply organisms and their desires when imple- 
mented by scientific technology prove to be destructive, we 
should not be too surprised. The lust for power is a fairly con- 
stant desire in the history of great civilizations, and the satisfac- 
tion of that desire in the case of power-hungry men is likely to 
be costly in terms of the happiness of others. 

Here is the terrible error in the calculations of those who be- 
lieve with Professor R. G. Tugwell that if we can only improve 
our faulty organization we can have something like Utopia. We 
begin by turning over all the power necessary for the scientific 
regulation of human society to those who profess benevolent 
desires and who promise us abundance. But if history has any 
lesson it is that the desires of those who win power are not likely 
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to remain altogether benevolent. The interest in keeping and 
enjoying power for its own sake asserts itself. The “soft senti- 
mentalists,” as Irving Babbitt pointed out in his discussion of 
Rousseau, ultimately prove to be no match for the “hard senti- 
mentalists” and the result has frequently been to “improve the 
mystery of murder.” 

That is why the creation of adequate restraints upon the use 
of governmental power has been a perennial problem in the 
history of freedom. Normally the solution of the problem has 
required the distribution of various forms of power in various 
centers in society—political, economic, and religious. It has re- 
quired the development of balances of power both within and 
without the state. It has required standards of legal justice by 
which citizens could protect themselves from one another and 
from the government, and to which they could adjust themselves 
on their own initiative. And it has required the fostering in- 
fluence of education and religion to make men jealous for their 
own freedom and respectful of the freedom of others. 

None of these prospects—living on our spiritual capital, de- 
pending on an education that is increasingly naturalistic, or turn- 
ing the regulation of our lives over to the state—seems to be 
promising as far as the preservation of our freedom is concerned. 
Ultimately we shall be unable to escape the necessity of the great 
decision as to the nature of man himself. If we have a high 
estimate of man’s dignity we shall think of him in terms of great 
possibilities he should be free to realize. If on the other hand we 
think of him as essentially an animal and of his values as simply 
the satisfactions of Ais desires, it will be difficult for the powerful 
to keep from manipulating him in a way that will satisfy zheir 
own desires. Such a view of man’s nature does not seem to us 
commensurate with the demands for creative achievement now 
made upon him. 
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There are those who would reply to the argument developed 
here by saying that there are forms of religion that have greatly 
hindered man in his struggle for freedom. They would say 
further that there are naturalistic thinkers who are among our 
most valiant opponents of communism and of every type of 
police state. We would grant the truth of both assertions. But 
both seem beside the point. 

In reference to the first assertion we would say, using a crude 
comparison, that it is no defense of a diet that is lacking in vita- 
mins that another diet is lacking in calories. We admit that the 
diet of religion has frequently been lacking in the calories that 
furnish energy to men in their struggle for freedom. The 
remedy for that condition is a better religion. Likewise, if the 
diet of a philosophy is lacking in the vitamins that are essential 
to men in the same struggle, the remedy lies in the development 
of a better philosophy. The failure of either religion or philos- 
ophy cannot excuse the failure of the other. But both exist to- 
gether in the same spiritual climate and both help to make that 
climate. We have spoken here of some of the effects of natural- 
istic thought upon that climate that religious men may see their 
own task in the context of this age more clearly. 

As for the assertion that many naturalistic thinkers oppose 
communism and the police state, the question is as to the reason 
for their opposition. We do not believe that it lies in their nat- 
uralistic thought. Their antisupernaturalism, for instance, is 
shared by many communists and fascists. The reason lies in the 
fact that these naturalistic thinkers have the spiritual and liberal 
traditions of the West in their blood. These traditions condition 
their outlook, and when they see the works of tyranny they react 
violently against them. 


But this kind of reaction is not enough. Sometime, somewhere, 
there must be a turn on the road that Western man has been 
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following in his intellectual pilgrimage, which has culminated 
in the great shift of direction during the last half century. We 
cannot go back. History does not permit this. What it does 
permit and what it achieves again and again is a spiral develop- 
ment in which the benefits of the more recent are united to the 
values of an older past. 

May we suggest, with great tentativeness, a type of intel- 
lectual change which, if it were continued long enough and its 
implications were carried far enough, would tend to produce a 
spiritual climate more favorable not only to religion but to the 
task of achieving that humane civilization people all over the 
earth are seeking? 


8. A PosstsLE CHANGE IN OUTLOOK 


There are not many permanent types of constructive phi- 
losophy in the history of Western thought. We would not deny 
that materialism (which appears now in a nonreductive form as 
naturalism) is one of them. Materialism seems to be adapted to 
the tasks of an expanding society where there is preoccupation 
with the development of control over material things in order 
to satisfy growing material needs. It is adapted to the investiga- 
tion of situations where the application of scientific method with 
its quantitative emphasis has a solvent effect. Such a philosophy 
achieves its most valuable results when it works upon an in- 
herited basis of popular ideals that glorify the ancient virtues 
and that hold up for emulation personalities who are servants of 
mankind. It is most fertile in its suggestions when the issue con- 
cerns means rather than ends. 

But there come periods like that upon which we have entered, 
when the inherited influences that have given direction to pur- 
pose and restraint to action have been weakened and when the 
issue concerning the ends of life again becomes important. Then 
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there must be a movement on the spiral of history away from 
materialism. What might such a movement be like today? 

I recall when the idea of such a movement came to me. I was 
visiting the Sequoia National Park in California. I had been 
reading about the big trees of the forest, their immense age and 
size. I had examined the little seeds from which the giant 
sequoias grow, no larger than rolled oat flakes, each containing 
a minute germinative element. Then I stood in front of the 
General Sherman tree, the greatest of them all. I thought of how 
it had grown from a single pinpoint of life that had found lodg- 
ment in the soil perhaps back in the days of Hammurabi. It had 
weathered storms and survived fires that had deeply scarred it. 
There it still was. Why had it not been processed into lumber as 
many other trees had been? There were 600,000 feet of lumber 
in the tree, enough for 40 bungalows. “No,” said John Muir and 
other lovers of the woods. “No, let it de.” You could process the 
General Sherman or you could let it e. And suppose you do let 
it be, what will happen? Why, people will come there and stand 
in front of it and their thoughts too will go back to the days of 
Hammurabi and they will follow the growth of that tree 
through the vicissitudes of its career down the centuries while 
civilizations have come and gone. As they linger, their minds will 
be filled with wonder and amazement. Something will happen to 
them that is worth more than the 600,000 feet of lumber. For 
from the deing of that tree they will take away from the forest 
something not material that will make them greater beimgs them- 
selves. 

That day it seemed to me that I saw the true significance of 
all philosophies that center in the analysis of processes. Such 
philosophies have a vital meaning only as they relate being to 
being. One has to love the forests as John Muir did, and the 
farm as Louis Bromfield does, and folks as Jane Addams did, 
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and then one has to handle the processes so these beings—forest, 
farm, and folks—become more significant. And whenever the 
processes get out of hand and run wild on their own, whether 
they be the processes of lumbering, agriculture, or even the 
scientific study of human nature, and do not lead from being to 
being, making being ever more significant, there is trouble ahead 
for mankind. 3 

Here is the germ of a type of thought toward which one may 
hope men may move from the naturalism of today. In a sense it 
means a return to an old philosophy, the philosophy of structure, 
the polar opposite of process. The Thomists may seem to have a 
monopoly of this kind of philosophy right now. But it does not 
have to remain this way. All conservationists, all community 
builders, the Lewis Mumfords, the Arthur Morgans, the David 
Lilienthals, have caught this germ. They see things as wholes, 
and they test processes by what they mean for individual men 
and women. 

It is obvious that with this type of thought the religion of the 
West might find fruitful associations. For the objection of West- 
ern religion to naturalistic thought (as we have pointed out) is 
based not only on what it has done to the conception of God but 
on what it is doing to the conception of man. Both Judaism and 
Christianity contend that man is far more than an animal, that 
he must be known in the wholeness of his nature, and that that 
wholeness cannot be experienced or seen except in the context of 
his relations to Supreme Being. 

Whether a philosophy of being that will do justice to the 
wholeness of man’s nature can supervene upon the current 
naturalism, as naturalism supervened upon idealism, we do not 
know. Whether the deficiencies of naturalism are glaring enough 
and whether the age is ripe for another transition in its funda- 
mental thought we cannot say. But this we do know. The re- 
ligions of the West, and particularly Christianity, have grown up 
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with a sense of the priority of great beings among the categories 
of man’s experience, the Transcendent Being of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Incarnate Being of the New. Religious experience 
as we have known it has been constituted by man’s orientation 
toward Being. 

The order of value in the religious life has been determined 
by this orientation. The nature of this order is clearly indicated 
by John Oman in his Grace and Personality where he discusses 
the order of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. He says that be- 
ginning with “Our Father ... Hallowed be thy name” the order 
is the fundamental order of man’s true life. He continues, 


Reverence is as vital a need as bread, and the bread prob- 
lem can never be settled apart from the higher reverences. 
... Lhe beginning is right reverence, not right resolve, be- 
cause above every other test of us, what we are able to 
honour is crucial.*° 


Right reverence precedes right resolve, and by the same logic 
right reverence precedes right inquiry. Unless the reverences are 
right, the inquiries, no matter how perfect technically, will go 
wrong. Is this not an important reason why science and its accom- 
panying philosophy of naturalism are now in danger of pervert- 
ing the development of mankind? May it not be that our plight 
is due not primarily to the strength of science but to the weakness 
of religion? If men interpreted their own nature in the light of 
their relations to Supreme Being, if they were properly oriented 
toward such Being, if their reverences, accordingly, were right, 
it is difficult to see why they could not pursue the methods of 
science and appropriate all its discoveries to their advantage. 

The remedy would then seem to lie in clarifying the task of 
religion today, in orienting men’s lives toward Supreme Being, 
and in increasing the sense of responsibility on the part of those 
engaged in the work of organized religion for the performance 
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of this task. For only as religion accomplishes its own task will 
it make cogent and appealing that reverence for being, divine 
and human, that can produce a salutary change in our spiritual 
climate. 

It is with this task as seen from a Christian point of view that 
we shall be concerned in the other chapters of this book. 


CHwPTER LI 


The Eternal Dimension 


IF RELIGION is to be effective today in creating the reverences 
without which man cannot realize his possibilities as a free being, 
it must be recognized as an essential part of his nature. Here 
arises a conflict in the minds of many people. On the one hand 
we have the view developed by science that man is an animal. On 
the other we have the religious view that man is made in the 
“image of God” and that his chief end is “to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever.” Can these two views be reconciled? Some 
maintain that they cannot be. If this be true, in holding to the 
scientific view one will become skeptical toward religion. Or in 
holding to the religious view one will become suspicious that 
there is an inherent hostility to religion in science. 

To the author neither of these ways of dealing with the issue 
seems satisfactory. There are dilemmas of experience where a 
radical choice may be the only way out. But this situation seems 
to be hardly of that kind. Even if.a definite choice of the re- 
ligious view should be made, in a society as deeply penetrated as 
ours is by science, there would ultimately have to be some inter- 
penetration of the two views. 

At any rate, we assume in what follows that account must be 
taken both of the scientific and of the religious views of man’s 
nature, and that they will be found ultimately to be compatible. 
Against the background of this assumption let us inquire now 
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into the significance of religion in man’s endeavor to live and to 
live well. We must have an answer to this inquiry if we are to 
appraise the significance of the Christian religion and its rele- 
vance to the needs of men in our time. 


1. Man an AMPHIBIAN 


There is a statement descriptive of man appearing rather 
frequently in contemporary literature that we are inclined to 
take seriously. It embodies a metaphor and it calls for reasoning 
by analogy, but most ventures of the mind that move, as we 
must, from one sphere of thought to another have to follow the 
route of analogy. The statement is that “man is an amphibian.”* 

The Amphibia are creatures that live both in the water and 
on the land. Hundreds of species of such creatures—frogs, sala- 
manders, and: the like—have been identified. According to bio- 
logical theory they illustrate the transition from life in a watery 
habitat to life on the dry earth with its atmospheric covering. 
Every animal organism, including man, betrays its watery origin. 
The oxygen from the air that we breathe has to be turned into 
liquid before we can use it. All our food has to be liquefied for 
the same reason. Man cannot live very long away from water 
and his material substance is largely watcr. It took ages before 
plants and animals were able to get away from the water, and 
all have to have access to it in some way. 

And yet as plants and animals succeeded in adjusting to the 
land, possibilities opened up that had been closed to creatures of 
the watery world. Evolution is largely the story of the develop- 
ment of a kind of life which for these water-born creatures was 
life in a new dimension. 

Is this an unlikely analogy to what has happened once again 
in another context in the development of man? Man is an animal 
and he operates under the drive of all kinds of animal urges. But 
he acts also like a creature which has wandered into another 
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environment as different from that fitted to his purely animal 
nature as the land environment was from the watery habitat 
from which his animal ancestor emerged ages ago. As the light 
from the upper world of the air penetrated that ancient watery 
environment, so man’s animal nature now seems penetrated by 
forces even more mysterious than light still is to the scientist. 

To catch a glimpse of these forces at work consider the impli- 
cations if an alligator should ever slap another alligator on the 
back with his tail and say, “Be an alligator.” For this to occur 
both alligators would have to be able to stand off and look at 
themselves. They would have to have some conception of what 
“alligator” meant. They would have to have intimations of what 
a better alligator would be and do. Such intimations would begin 
to develop within them an inner world populated by ideals, 
quite different from the saurian world of sensations and move- 
ments. 

Something like this has happened in the case of man. From 
one angle of vision man és “just an animal.” His behavior can 
be fitted into what the special sciences tell us of the animal 
organism. But from another angle he seems to stand on the edge 
of nature as known by science. He appears as a self-conscious 
creature with an internal world of extraordinary height and 
depth that can be interpreted only by the sympathetic imagina- 
tion of those who themselves know such a world from within. 

Moreover with this endowment of self-consciousness man is 
able to stand outside himself and examine his conduct, approving 
or condemning it in the light of ideals which he recognizes as 
having claims upon him. These claims man feels though they may 
be contradicted by the pressures of the society to which he be- 
longs. No matter how men try to analyze such claims away it is 
difficult for even the most sophisticated thus to delude them- 
selves. The prestige of truth, beauty, and goodness in the long 
history of man arises from man’s conviction that in dealing with 
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them he is dealing with realities that exist in their own right. 
When man manipulates them simply for the satisfaction of his 
own desires he outrages them. When they are thus outraged 
“not all the perfumes of Araby” can sweeten man’s relationship 
to realities so befouled. 

The realm of self-consciousness within man and the realm of 
values-in-their-own-right beyond man have, in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, been drawn into and fused with man’s ex- 
perience of God. God as the “Thou” in the world in whose 
presence man’s “I” has taken shape has deepened man’s self- 
consciousness and provided an adequate source for the sense of 
claim of which man is aware in the presence of supreme values. 
Functioning like a vast magnet, the God of Hebraism and Chris- 
tianity has drawn man’s aspirations into forms of art, literature, 
philosophy, and law, that constitute a great part of the cultural 
achievement of Western civilization. No visitor from Mars, 
whom we always summon when we want to be impartial, could 
look at the development of man’s age-long quest for truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and for God, without feeling that there 
was an environmental spiritual pull at work in this quest as well 
as a materialistic push. The very name of man—the Greek 
anthropos, wpward-looking creature, is suggestive. Man is at- 
tracted by something in the world which we may call “spirit.” 

The term “spirit” is vague and it has associations with primi- 
tive animism we may well discard. But in the New Testament 
the term “Holy Spirit” stands for a power proceeding from God 
that penetrates the core of man’s being and unites his self-con- 
sciousness with that of God and his fellows. With this meaning 
in the background the term “spirit” may well be allowed to 
represent those aspects of man’s experience—his self-conscious- 
ness, his values-in-their-own-right consciousness, and his God- 
consciousness—for which the term “animal” furnishes no ade- 
quate clue of understanding. Man is by nature a bipolar creature, 
animal and spirit. He is an amphibian. 
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2. ETERNAL AND DIMENSION 


We use the phrase “eternal dimension” to describe the focal 
religious element in man’s consciousness of his spiritual environ- 
ment. We hope that the phrase may stimulate fresh thought 
about the significance of religion. There is plenty of perverse re- 
ligion in the world as well as religion that is abortive or stunted, 
but we would agree with William James that “the life of it as a 
whole is mankind’s most important function.” 

In his translation of the Old Testament James Moffatt uses 
the word “Eternal” for the God of the Hebrews. It is Matthew 
Arnold’s general term for God. To the Greeks “eternal” meant 
unending time (our term “everlasting”), but to Christians, 
especially to those under the influence of the Fourth Gospel, it 
meant a type of life that could not be touched by the vicissitudes 
of time, a life that came from God, who was above and beyond 
time. As used here, the term serves to challenge the acceptance 
of a material framework as the sole ultimate framework of man’s 
experience. The ultimate for the religious includes realities that 
no analysis of events in terms of material forces can disclose. 

“Dimension” helps to give actuality to the immaterial objects 
and forces of which the religious person is aware. “Perspective” 
might seem adapted to our purpose as well as “dimension.” But 
in ordinary usage perspective emphasizes the point of view of the 
observer to the exclusion of the object observed, while dimension 
carries a reference to something external to the observer. The 
dimensions of a house, for instance, remain constant, regardless 
of the perspective in which the house is seen. 

This objective aspect of the “eternal dimension” seems to us 
important. For the movement of recent thought has been toward 
the reduction of religion to something illusory and fantastic in 
the mind of man which has no valid support in the facts of life. 
No interpretation of religion can be adequate that reduces the 
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significance of either its external or its internal aspects. External 
are the events of nature and history in which men have become 
most aware of the eternal dimension, the literature, institutions, 
and movements animated by religious concern, the lives of 
founders, apostles, prophets, saints, etc. God, Himself, is the 
Beyond, who is within. Internal are the feelings of mystery and * 
awe, of repentance and godly sorrow, of aspiration, resolve, and 
commitment, of the sense of deliverance, of new life, power, and 
love. To understand religion one cannot isolate external events 
from internal reactions to these events and either from outcomes 
in conduct. One has to see and feel these realities in their rela- 
tions to one another. This means that to some degree the student 
of religion must identify himself sympathetically with the re- 
ligious seeking and finding of humanity. 

The phrase “eternal dimension” implies that in the religious 
life one may become aware of a dimension of spiritual depth in 
our existence of which ordinarily we are oblivious. As we become 
aware of this dimension we see life in a new perspective, but 
- there is also more of life to see. Above all there is a wholeness 
about life thus seen that one may discover in no other way. 

We have suggested the reasons for our approach to religion as 
man’s experience in the eternal dimension. Let us now inquire 
into the substance of religion and into its more important fruits. 
(Our discussion will pertain almost entirely to religion as we 
have known it in the Western world.) 


3. THe Sugsstance oF Reuicion: Tur Hoty Gop 


Ever since the publication of Rudolph Otto’s Das Heilige 
(1917), translated into English under the title The Idea of the 
Holy, the conviction that religion represents a unique and in- 
alienable aspect of human nature has gained ground among 
students of the subject. A distinguishing characteristic of Otto’s 
view was his emphasis on the rootage of religion in strata of 
human nature below the levels of conceptual thought. The most 
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deep-going element of religious experience to him was man’s 
feeling that in his life in this world he was confronted by a 
powerful and mysterious something in whose presence he was 
filled with awe. Otto called this feeling the sense of the “nu- 
minous” (from the Latin »wmen, the term for supernatural 
divine power). 

The numinous, he said, was “the real innermost core” of all 
religion and he set it forth as the basic element in the Hebrew 
idea of the “Holy.” He recognized that when we meet this idea 
in its full development among the Hebrews, as in the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah, it has become saturated with ethical meaning. 
The Holy God whom Isaiah sees sitting upon a throne and 
whose glory fills the earth is also righteous. He is so pure in His 
righteousness, as He is overwhelming in majesty, that Isaiah is 
moved not only by awe but by the sense of moral guilt. The 
growth in the content of the idea of the Holy among the 
Hebrews is largely ethical. Nevertheless, we must not forget that 
to them the righteousness of God is the righteousness of a 
numinous Being whose face man cannot see and live. Isaiah’s 
despair is the product both of his sense of creaturely insignifi- 
cance before God and of his moral unworthiness. 

Otto’s contention is supported by a great deal of data from the 
history of religion. The Moslem conception of Allah is domi- 
nated almost completely by the sense of the numinous. It may 
be illustrated by lines found in an old abandoned mosque in 
Cairo. Bird tracks in the dust were the only signs of life, but in 
a prayer niche the following words, penciled in Arabic, were 
found by an Islamic scholar: 


Where are the kings and those who peopled the earth? 

They have left what they built in it and what they peopled. 

And have become a pledge of the grave for that which they 
wrought. 
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They have turned to decayed bones in it, after they had 
been forgotten. 

Where are their armies which repelled not and availed not? 

And where is that which they gathered in the earth and that 
which they treasured? 

There came to them the command of the Lord of the 
Throne in haste, 

And there availed them from it neither wealth nor fortress.” 


Is it so difficult for us to appreciate this feeling today? Who 
can look in these times upon the ruin wrought by the anger and 
stupidity of man, in war, without being haunted, at least occa- 
sionally, by the presence of Something or Someone, left out of 
our futile little systems, of whom in intuitive vision some 
Moslem soul had become aware? 


Once the importance of the numinous as a basic element in 
religion had been widely accepted it was natural that scholars 
should seek to challenge and modify the view or to add support- 
ing data. Some students of the human psyche found on its deeper 
levels an awareness of another Mind or another Knower apart 
from which there would be no consciousness of self or of other 
human selves. Such an awareness seemed to justify, at least in 
part, “the animism of our ancestors.”%-Philosophers discerned 
an-ovérlapping of the feeling for the numinous and the aesthetic 
sense of the sublime, so that Wordworth’s “I have felt a presence 
that disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts” represents 


‘both. Anthropologists pointed out that magic also has to do with 
- mysterious power. The main distinction here seemed to be that 


the magician seeks to use the power simply as the instrument of 
his own purposes while the religious man finds his satisfaction in 
adjustment to the power as an end in itself. The final deliverance 


\ of the religious spirit is “not my will but Thine be done.” 
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Among the historians some emphasized the emotions of fear 
and anxiety in the experience of the numinous, others the emo- 
tions associated with kinship and communion. Psychologists 
stressed the fact that such an experience would often be accom- 
panied by manifestations of the abnormal. Studies of primitive 
peoples revealed that to them the world has appeared alive in 
all its parts. Everything that primitive man meets, “the thunder- 
clap, the sudden shadow, the eerie and unknown clearing in the 
wood, the stone which suddenly hurts him when he stumbles” 
may “at any time face him not as ‘It’ but as ‘Thou.’” “The 
whole man confronts a living Thou” in nature.‘ 

Moreover, Carl Jung and the members of his psychological 
school have asserted that persistent impressions of the race are 
preserved as pictorial “primordial images” in the “collective 
unconscious.” These images such as “the Father,” “the Great 
Mother,” “Paradise,” “the Wise Man,” etc., are forms of 
thought and feeling which sum up much of human experience 
“since the beginning of time.”® How far their rootage is bio- 
logical and how far cultural it is difficult to say. But he “who... 
speaks with primordial images speaks with a thousand tongues. 
... He transmutes personal destiny into the destiny of mankind, 
thus evoking all those beneficent forces that have enabled man- 
kind to find a rescue from every hazard and to outlive the long- 
est night.’”® Since religion, as other major activities of man, must 
express his will to live, it is natural that the forms in which his 
feeling for the numinous takes shape should draw heavily upon 
these primordial images. 

Again, crises of personal life such as birth, arrival at the age 
of puberty, marriage, and death; and social crises such as the 
gathering of the harvest, war, and the coming of a pestilence, 
mingle their emotional accompaniments with the emotions gen- 
erated by the feeling for the numinous. The pathos of social dis- 
tance, of which Nietzsche made so much, between parents and 
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children, higher and lower classes, rulers and ruled helps to 
shape both the feeling for the mysterious power with which man 
has to do in religion, and its intellectual expression. Every cul- 
tural influence that comes into contact with religion may leave 
its impress upon it, with consequences that are now bizarre and 
perverse, now life-enhancing. As a result any particular religion 
is likely to be a conglomerate containing fragments from many 
psychological and cultural strata of man’s experience. 


To select, focus, and organize those elements in the religious 
consciousness of the race that could be of the greatest significance 
to mankind was the work of a single people—the ancient 
Hebrews. Not that their achievement was complete or final. 
Not that there were no other insights won by other peoples that 
needed to be gathered into the spiritual treasure house of hu- 
manity. But the Hebrews did something that it has not been 
necessary to do to the same extent again. They reduced the vast 
and amorphous religious experience of mankind to relatively 
simple elements of faith and conduct that at once probed the 
depths of human need and made possible the utmost speculative 
and practical development of the religious life. 

How they were enabled to do this must always remain an 
absorbing problem. The winnowing experience of national de- 
feat and personal suffering endured by the Hebrews over and 
over, from their enslavement in Egypt to their subjugation by 
the Romans, must have had much to do with it. But defeat and 
suffering would have meant little if the Hebrews had not had 
spiritual leaders who were able to achieve, through faith in the 
Unseen, inward victory and peace in the midst of outward 
disaster. It was in the souls of their prophets, priests, sages, and © 
psalmists that the miracle was wrought. Its process in detail we 
shall never know. But the outcome we do know—the emergence 
out of a primitive experience of a numinous Someone, of the 
conception of a God who could become the God of all mankind. 
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Israel’s great achievement . . . was monotheism. It was 
an achievement that transformed subsequent history . . . 
one may raise the question whether any other single con- 
tribution from whatever source since human culture 
emerged from the stone ages has had the far-reaching 
effect upon history that Israel . . . has exerted’ 


through this product of her religious genius. 

When Israel began her long search for religious understand- 
ing, her God was hardly more than a manlike Oriental ruler who 
made clothes for Adam and Eve with his own hands and who 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day. In the pages of the 
prophets, in Job and in the Psalms, the God of Genesis 2 and 3 
has become a vastly greater being. He is a Being, ultimate in 
mystery, power, and worth, who speaks from the vastness of the 
world without us, and also within us, before whom we bow in the 
reverent self-dedication of worship, as the fulfillment of His 
claim upon us and as the satisfaction of our heart’s deepest 
hunger. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might,” “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.” “Thou art what I obtain from life, O thou Eternal.” 

In this conception of God the Hebrews created a form of 
feeling and thought that has dominated the religious con- 
sciousness, at least in the Western world, since ancient times. 
Modifications have come via Christianity, from early Christian 
experience, Greek philosophy, the mystery religions, and medie- 
val and modern thought. But it is astonishing how Hebraic the 
vital religious consciousness of the West has remained practically 
until the present. As Pope Pius XI suggested, “Spiritually we 
are Semites.” | 

Much more could be said of the Hebrew conception of God. 
Here we are interested only in the fact that in the thought of the 
Hebrews He became One who could give unity and depth to 
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the spiritual experience of mankind. Ever since the great 
prophets arose in Israel, from the eighth to the sixth century 
before Christ, our race, haunted by various Presences of mysteri- 
ous power and goodness, has had glimpses of a great Being 
“dwelling in light which no man can approach unto” who 1s the 
Source and Ground of the divine in the world. If the vision of 
this Being should fade, it would be like having the rays of a 
setting sun leave first the valleys of everyday life, then the 
plateaus of temptation and bereavement, and finally the peaks 
of man’s noblest faith and hope, until the whole of the human 
adventure would be wrapped in unintelligible darkness. When 
we think of the coming of the God of the Hebrews and of the 
difference His passing would make, the oft-quoted words of 
Whitehead take on new meaning: 


The fact of the religious vision, and its history of per- 
sistent expansion, is our one ground for optimism. Apart 
from it, human life is a flash of occasional enjoyments light- 
ing up a mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient 
experience.? 


In dealing with issues that arise in the dimensions of space 
and time men have had to set up practical points of reference 
from which positions might be determined. We have to deal in 
the same way with issues that arise in the eternal dimension. We 
need points of reference. One point of reference we may now set 
up—the Hebrew conception of God. If the religious vision is 
to expand, as Whitehead suggests, it will have to expand from 
there. Whatever supreme object of devotion is offered to men it 
dare not fall in majesty and character below the Holy God of 
ancient Israel who became and has remained the God of Western 
religion. 
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4. THE SupsTance oF Reticion: THe Hoty Way or Lire 


There are other points of reference in the eternal dimension 
that the religious consciousness of the Western world has found 
it useful to locate. One is the idea of a divine law or way of life. 
It comes from the sense of a spiritual order in the nature of 
things and from the conviction that there is a way of human 
conduct that corresponds to that order. Even those who have 
been hostile or indifferent to the notion of a personal God, as 
the early Buddhists, have had such a sense of a basic spiritual 
order in the universe. 

In Western civilization a group of thinkers who did much 
to make this idea influential were the stoics. Their conviction 
was put into classic form by Cicero in the statement preserved by 
Lactantius: 


There is indeed a true law, right reason, agreeing with 
nature, diffused among all, unchanging, everlasting, which 
calls to duty by commanding, deters from wrong by for- 
bidding. . . . Nor truly can we be released from this law, 
either by the senate or by the people... . Nor will there be 
one law at Rome and another at Athens . . . but the same 
law ... will bind all nations at all times; and there will be 
one common Master and Ruler of all, even God, the 
framer, arbitrator, and proposer of this law; and he who 
shall not obey this will flee from himself, and despising the 
nature of man, will suffer the greatest punishments through 
this very thing, even though he shall have escaped the other 
punishments which are supposed to exist.'° 


In this passage we find the characteristics of the natural moral 
law that have made it a constant point of reference in the re- 
ligious consciousness of the Occident. It is a law written by God 
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in the nature of all men, to be discerned there by right reason. 
No wonder Lactantius said that Cicero spoke with “almost a 
divine voice.” The content of this law, Lactantius maintains, it is 
given to the Christian to describe. But Cicero himself described 
this content in considerable detail in his De Officits, a book that 
has had a marked influence on Christian thought. There he 
stresses such qualities as truthfulness, good faith, mutual kind- 
ness, and justice as elements of the natural law and as essential 
to the maintenance of human society. Society itself is to be 
thought of as ultimately embracing all mankind. 

Into the framework of this conception the early Christian 
thinkers, heirs of the Greco-Roman culture, set the ideas about 
the moral law that had come to them from their religion. Here 
they found a norm for general application to the moral life into 
which they could fit the Ten Commandments, and the golden 
rule from the Sermon on the Mount, without creating un- 
necessary inconsistencies with the aspirations of the pagan world 
enshrined already in this conception. 

The Ten Commandments in their original intent were ap- 
parently designed as a prescription of conduct for Hebrew males 
who were heads of households, and they had reference only to 
the treatment of Hebrews. But their application had been 
broadened. The legal system of the Romans had undergone a 
similar broadening process. By the age of Cicero, in the first 
century before Christ, the Romans had become aware of the 
resemblances in the laws and customs of the various peoples and 
they were taking account of these resemblances in the develop- 
ment of the ius gentium which governed the disputes between 
Romans and foreigners and between foreigners who were mem- 
bers of different states. 

As we look at the Ten Commandments and the golden rule 
today and at Cicero’s description of the natural moral law we 
see evidences that the members of societies that have succeeded 
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over the generations in developing and perpetuating a worthy 
culture have tended to treat one another in certain ways. These 
ways, in the consciousness of the religious, have tended to be- 
come the way of life that has the approval of God. Where the 
consciousness of God has been intense, as among the Hebrews, 
there has been a corresponding intensity in the inner resolves of 
individuals to follow the way of life that God approves. In pro- 
gressive forms of religion, as in Hebrew prophetism, the sense 
of the approval of God has preceded popular acceptance of the 
better way of life. It is to individuals and small groups that the 
vision of the better way has come, and from them it has passed 
to larger circles. 

““Ttis also true that the divine sanction has been claimed for 
many ideas and practices that have been harmful. Religion has 
often been not only conservative but reactionary, fostering the 
perverse as fertilizer may foster the growth of weeds as well as 
useful crops. There is no guarantee in the fact that an idea or 
practice is labeled religious that it will promote well-being. St. 
Paul himself warned us to “prove all things” and the author of 
the First Epistle of John besought his readers to “try the spirits 
whether they are of God.” We “prove” and “try” in religious 
experience by bringing the various elements in the mixed 
heritage of a particular faith into the presence of what we 
reverence most—the best that we know. That “best” is all- 
important and the method of determining it is one of the most 
significant features of a religion. 

Here we have been interested simply in locating another point 
of reference in the eternal dimension. A noble conception of God 
draws the individual who cherishes it toward a noble way of 
life. As the Psalmist puts it, “Whoever reverences the Eternal 
learns what is the right course to take.”’* Over the short run 
this may not seem to be true. Over the long run it works out. 
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5. THe Sussrance oF Rericion: THE Hoty Community 
AND THE Hoty Destiny 


Two other points of reference in the eternal dimension we 
must note briefly. One is the religious community. The commu- 
nity, fused together by bonds of a common worship, and by 
brotherly relations among the members and by a common way 
of life sanctioned by God, has had various forms. It has been 
the household or the family. It has been the clan or the tribe. 
It has been the people or the nation. It has been the faithful 
in a nation, as the righteous remnant who gathered around the 
great Hebrew prophets. It has been a fellowship across racial 
and national barriers that has bound men together in a universal 
religion. It has been a Church. As a going concern the religious 
community has been the carrier of the spiritual tradition. It has 
provided the materials, the forms, and the leaders of worship. 
It has guided its members in pursuing the religious way of life. 
In ideal the religious community may tend to universalize itself. 
It may think of all the nations as coming to worship the God of 
Israel at Mt Zion, or of the multitude whom no man could 
number, gathered from all the peoples into the New Jerusalem 
about the throne of God and the Lamb. 

Whatever else may be said of Western religion, it is pro- 
foundly communal. The seer finds God in his solitude, for 
solitude is essential to the formation of any deep religious con- 
sciousness. But what the seer finds in his solitude depends on 
what he brings to it from life in a community. And what he has 
contributed to the world from his solitude has depended upon 
whether his work has taken root in a community which can 
multiply his achievements sixty and a hundredfold. 


The other point of reference of continuous practical impor, 
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tance in helping men to make their adjustment in the eternal 
dimension has been that of individual and communal destiny. 
The first three points, God, the way of life, and the community, 
are mentioned in reverse order in the Jewish saying “Israel, the 
Torah, and the Holy One, blessed be He, are one.”!? But 
certainly the sense of destiny also is a tremendous factor in the 
Hebrew consciousness as is evidenced historically by Messianism 
and today by Zionism. 

The nature of the goal that religious men have sought has 
varied. It has shifted from this age to a future age, and from this 
world to another world. Some would attain the goal through 
changes in their states of mind, others through changes in their 
outward circumstances. Some look to God alone to bring them 
to the goal, others depend upon co-operating human efforts. 

But the importance of a goal remains. Man needs something 
to which he may look forward. He needs hope. He needs to 
grapple imaginatively with his possibilities. What Otto Rank 
says of the neurotic is applicable in essence to every individual, 
“Only insight into what he is potentially . . . can form the foun- 
dations of dynamic therapy.”!* Moreover, as a social being man 
needs a social goal. It is no accident that the two new movements 
of recent times most affected by a quasi-religious fervor, Nazism 
and Communism, have been heavily weighted with a sense of 
social destiny. Young Germans were lured by the vision of a 
Third Reich that would last a thousand years and young 
Russians by the dream of a classless society. 

Here in America vital religion, from the landing of the Pil- 
grims to the present, has always had this sense of destiny in an 
other-worldly or a this-worldly form. Our most original native 
religion, Mormonism, has been saturated with it and the achieve- 
ments of the Mormons as builders of culture must be laid largely 
to it. 
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6. Tue SupsraNce oF RELIGION: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


There are other elements that might be set down as practical 
reference points for human guidance in the experience of the 
eternal dimension. In the Western world the elements we have 
mentioned have been outstanding. To heirs of Hebraism and 
Christianity, whether they have belonged to the great bodies of 
believers or to various offshoots, religious experience has been 
the experience of a Holy God, a Holy Way of Life, a Holy 
Community, and the hope of a Holy Destiny. The interlinkage 
and mutual support of these four elements have constituted the 
main substance of religion. 

There will probably not be much disagreement with these 
four elements as far as the past is concerned. But there will be 
real disagreement about the future. The most serious question 
of those who profess a concern for religion and religious ideals 
but who want to break with the past relates to what is to us the 
central element in all religion, the belief in God. There are 
those who are willing to accept a Way of Life, a Community, 
and the hope of a worthy Destiny as focal elements of religion, 
but not God. 

It might be well, however, for such persons to take account 
of the fact that the two great quasi-religious movements we have 
mentioned, Nazism and Communism, in spite of their repudi- 
ation of the God of the Hebrews and the Christians, nevertheless 
developed beliefs in supreme objects of devotion. In the case of 
the Nazis it was Germany. As Himmler said to the SS Major- 
Generals, “One basic principle must be the absolute rule of the 
SS man: we must be honest, decent, loyal and comradely to 
members of our own blood and to nobody else. . . . Our concern, 
our duty is our people and our blood.”"* If the SS man was 
taught to say “My God is my people,” the teaching came from 
the highest Nazi sources. 
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As for the Communists, according to Sidney Hook, an Ameri- 
can interpreter of Marxism, the Communists of Russia, in spite 
of their professed atheism, have brought back the belief in God 
in another guise. For they cherish “the belief that the universe 
is somehow friendly to man and human purpose, that natural 
processes are such that they must realize the highest human 
ideals” (which in the case of this group means Communism). In 
respect to this element of religious faith, Hook says that all the 
Communists have done is “to replace a transcendent theology 
with an immanent theology.” 

The God of the Nazis is a fantastic nationalism. The God of 
the Communists is the Communist society under the leadership 
of the proletariat, which Communists believe is supported by 
nature and history. The cosmos fights for the Communist victory. 
Before high-minded people attempt to fabricate a religion with- 
out God they might consider the portent of these two vast 
idolatries. When God goes, the half-gods arrive to fill the 
spiritual vacuum. And the half-gods may not be nearly as 
friendly to the cause of human freedom as the God of the He- 
brew and Christian ages, under whose sanction our fathers won 
the freedom we now enjoy. 


There are others, today, particularly those under Oriental in- 
fluence, who admit the necessity of a belief in God as an element 
of man’s experience in the eternal dimension but who deny the 
necessity of a personal God. Some contemporary religious move- 
ments as Christian Science seem to have dispensed with the per- 
sonal aspect of deity. 

It is permissible, however, to doubt the durability and effec- 
tiveness of this kind of religion. Even in the Orient where there 
has been a good deal of philosophical atheism its significance may 
be easily misconstrued. For instance, a contemporary Chinese 
philosopher, Professor Chan Wing-tsit, after referring to the 
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prevalence of this type of atheism in Oriental thought writes as 
follows: 


But from another point of view, Oriental philosophy as 
a whole is deeply religious . . . constantly the note is struck 
... that man is a small self who partakes of the greater Self 
that is more real, more lasting and powerful than he. He 
must always stand in awe of this greater Self, sincerely and 
reverently, and even submissively. Here lies the basic 
reason why naturalistic Taoism, atheistic Buddhism, and 
humanistic Confucianism all developed a religion to run 


parallel with their philosophy.’® 


It is not difficult to understand this. The “Thou” aspect of 
the world for which no room can be found in philosophies that 
tend to reduce everything to “Its,” frequently reappears in re- 
ligion. No matter how the speculative intellect may range over 
the impersonal aspects of the universe it is still true as the 
philosopher Schelling suggests that “only a person can heal a 
person.” “We throw our arms wide with a gesture of religion 
to the universe,” says Robert Frost, “we close them around a 
person.” Both the limitations of thought and the concreteness 
of experience compel us to do so. The person is the only kind 
of being we know from within as well as from without. When 
the deep in man calls to the deep in the world the only satis- 
fying response comes from a “Thou” who answers in terms of 
understanding and love. The attempt to detach understanding 
and love from a personal being and to attach them to the un- 
conscious workings of an impersonal universe is strained and 
futile. 

The difficulties in the personal conception of God arise in the 
main from failure to recognize the analogical character of all 
our thinking about God, and from the effort to make the per- 
sonal idea cover everything in the nature of God and in His re- 
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lations with the world. This effort is unnecessary so far as basic 
religious needs are concerned. Here we are not interested in 
speculating about these difficulties. We are concerned only with 
the question whether the belief in a personal God is likely to 
remain a pivotal element in the experience of man in the eternal 
dimension. Our answer would be in the affirmative. 


The four elements we have suggested as constituting the sub- 
stance of religion we believe will remain. They are set forth in 
their universal aspects with balance and insight in a recent hymn 
by a Christian scholar. The pertinent stanzas read as follows: 


O God, Thy heavens, in the hush of night, 
So awesome, with their galaxies alight, 

Stir to their depths our silent, brooding souls, 
As, all above, the wondrous scroll unrolls. 


In tones more awesome than the scene we scan 
Thy Voice bespeaketh, in the heart of man, 
A way of life comporting with Thine own, 
Who hast not left us in the dark alone. 


High on ie mountain of Thy nee 

Above the fogs, where Thou canst own and bless, 
Help us the City of our God to build 

Where all Thy plan for us may be fulfilled. 


Then hither from the shadows yet shall throng 
The multitudes unblest, to join the song 
Whose joyous note shall fill the earth again 
“To God be glory! Peace, good-will to men!”* 


The first stanza of this hymn, as quoted, is dedicated to God, 
and the second to His way for man. In the third and fourth the 
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community of the faithful and their hope of a worthy destiny 
for mankind are enshrined. In such a vision, if anywhere, the 
meaning of life in the eternal dimension is to be found. 


7. Tue Fruits or REticion: REVERENCE 


And now what difference does religion make? What fruits 
does it bring to man in his endeavor to live and to live well? 

There are many motives at work in religion as a going con- 
cern and many benefits that accrue from its practice. Here we are 
interested only in what the experience of living in the eternal 
dimension, as that experience is interpreted by its nobler 
exemplars, means to those who share it. 

In the first place—and this, as we indicated earlier, is funda- 
mental—it produces the feeling of reverence. It is from the wor- 
ship of God and the endeavor to follow His way that from time 
immemorial man has acquired the deeper reverences. The dic- 
tionary makes this clear. In Webster, for instance, reverence is 
“profound respect mingled with fear and affection, as for a holy 
being or place or an exalted thing.” The feeling of reverence 
nourished in men’s hearts through the sense of the Divine is 
then transferred to the greater and more impressive human 
beings with whom we have to do, those whose character and 
wisdom so move us that we feel our littleness even while we are 
drawn to them. Thus Carlyle can say of Boswell, “Towards 
Johnson .. . his feeling was not sycophancy, which is the low- 
est, but reverence which is the highest of human feelings.” 

We would agree with Carlyle. Reverence is the highest of 
human feelings and because it is the highest the structure of 
man’s character is ultimately determined by his reverences. And 
the quality of his reverences is ultimately determined by the 
character of his God, that which he holds to be in itself of 
supreme worth. This is the age-old teaching of both Judaism and 
Christianity. It is why “the first and great commandment,” as 
Jesus put it, always will be “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
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with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind.” » 
Upon this commandment, and the second which is like unto it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” “hang the whole 
law and the prophets.” 

It may be said that there are reverent men who have no belief 
in God whatsoever. This is undoubtedly true, as far as conscious 
belief is concerned. But can a man have the feeling of reverence 
in any deep way who does not have the idea of supreme worth, 
the idea of something whose worth is so superior to his own that 
in case of a necessary choice he might well sacrifice himself rather 
than betray it? We doubt it. Reverence is so essential to social 
cohesion that the feeling must be cultivated in the home, the 
school, and the institutions of the state. But without the idea of 
something of supreme worth this is difficult. That is why the new 
totalitarian states with their atheism must make themselves into 
the objects of supreme worth. That worth must be located 
somewhere. 

Moreover it is a question whether the very fact of reverence 
does not imply some unconscious recognition of a Divine Being. 
Professor J. Cook Wilson, one of the most acute analysts of this 
feeling, believed that it did. As the feeling of gratitude implies 
an unconscious judgment that there is another self than my own 
who has done something good to me, so reverence implies a 
similar judgment that there is a spiritual being transcending the 
human whose presence is there with me. However this may be, 
in a society as saturated with religious tradition as ours, there 
are religious undertones in practically all our ceremonials. But 
specifically religious worship remains, as through the ages, the 
prime means by which the feeling of reverence is nourished. 


8. Tue Fruits oF Reiicion: Discipline 


And now why is this feeling with its object, God and His way, 
so important in the economy of human life? Or, in other words, 
why has the “first and great commandment” remained the first? 
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Part of the answer has been put in philosophic form by White- 
head in the following sentence: “God is that function in the 
world by reason of which our purposes are directed to ends which 
in our own consciousness are impartial as to our own interests.”** 
God is that power before whose Majesty our reverence is so 
profound that we are moved to serve ends that are not the mere 
projection of our desires or the interests that express them. If 
one wishes to say that this means that beneath all our desires 
there is paradoxically another desire, to subject all our desires to 
One whose desire we wish above all to fulfill—we shall not 
object. The important thing is that such motivation contradicts 
the balanced satisfaction of desires that represents the “good” of 
naturalism. The religious man, according to Whitehead, is a 
man who has encountered One whom he must serve regardless 
of the consequences to himself. Here is the setting in which we 
can understand the words of Jesus, “Father if it be possible let 
this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will but as Thou 
wilt.” 

This is the religious consciousness in its unique expression and 
on its highest level—the level where the natural desires of the 
good man are brought into the presence of One for whom the 
man has supreme reverence. In the consciousness of the world’s 
greatest religious figure as he knelt in the garden of Gethsemane 
these desires could not be satisfied and, at the same time, the 
will of God be done. The outcome represented the surrender 
of his desires that the will of God might be accomplished. 

We have said that this represents the religious consciousness 
on its highest level. But the sense of God’s meaning, as White- 
head interprets it, may function essentially in this way even 
though the levels of religious life be much lower. We need to 
realize that low-level religion may serve important human needs 
in spite of its often fantastic character. Moreover, as the psy- 
chologist in Gordon Allport’s The Roots of Religion says: “Un- 
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less one has respect for the religious impulse wherever it is 
found I don’t think one can appreciate the extraordinary full- 
ness and adequacy of historic Christianity.”?° 

An illustration from low-level religion of the meaning of 
God to which we are referring may be found in the religious 
rites of the ancient Roman state. The Spanish philosopher Ortega 
y Gasset discusses the judgment of Cicero to the effect that the 
auspices and the senate were the “two excellent foundations of 
our commonwealth.” Cicero mentions only these two and in this 
order, auspices first, and senate second. Ortega then comments 
in supporting the wisdom of Cicero’s judgment, as follows: 


In consulting auspices, man recognizes that he is not 
alone, that around him somewhere are absolute realities 
more potent than he with which he must reckon. Instead of 
plunging forthright into such actions as his mind may sug- 
gest, he ought to pause and submit his project to the judg- 
ment of the gods. Whether such judgment reveals itself in 
the flight of birds or in the reflections of the prudent is of 
lesser concern; what matters is that man is taking into ac- 
count something that transcends him. To live not wantonly 
but warily—wary of a transcendental reality—is the strict 
meaning of the Latin word religiosus, and indeed the essen- 
tial meaning of all religion. . . . Religio does not derive 
from religare, to bind—that is, man to God. The adjective, 
as is often the case, has preserved the original meaning of 
the noun, and religiosus stands for scrupulous, not trifling, 
conscientiousness. The opposite of religion thus would be 
negligence, carelessness, indifference, laxity. Over against 
re-ligo we have nec-lego.” 


Ortega comes close to saying that the distinguishing mark of 
religious living is that it is “responsible.” It is living that is 
aware of the realities beyond man that have a claim upon him. 
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He goes on to say that the connections between the auspices and 
the Roman state were so close that auspicium came to be synony- 
mous with imperium, and from auguriwm both auctoritas and 
augustus were derived. Thus, the transcendent source of the 
ruler’s claim upon the obedience of the people, and the tran- 
scendent standard by which his actions were also to be limited 
were recognized in the very words by which his powers were 
described. 

What Ortega saw functioning in the auspices was essentially 
what Whitehead describes as the functioning of God. The 
Romans felt there was a transcendent reality beyond their de- 
sires. Accountable to this reality men should walk warily. The 
Hebrews disengaged this reality from material objects, par- 
ticularly from material objects molten or graven that were the 
handiwork of man. On the highest levels of prophecy their God 
spoke through nature and history but his voice was heard in the 
souls of the humble and the contrite. 

The One God thus became accessible to every man. His ways 
were higher than our ways; His thoughts were higher than our 
thoughts. But though no one fully understood the ways and the 
thoughts of the Eternal their shadow lay upon our minds. So 
Joseph, tempted by Potiphar’s wife, cries out, “How then can 
I do this great wickedness and sin against God.” So Chief 
Justice Hughes, defending the rights of Professor Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh to be a conscientious objector, can declare: 


Much has been said of the paramount duty to the State, 
a duty to be recognized, it is urged, even though it conflicts 
with convictions of duty to God. Undoubtedly that duty to 
the State exists within the domain of power, for govern- 
ments may enforce obedience to laws regardless of scruples. 
. .. But in the forum of conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the State has always been maintained.”* 
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The significance of this entire development in which man has 
become aware of a higher power and a higher law not subject to 
man’s desires but to which his desires should be subject—no one 
can measure. It has been basic in man’s experience of discipline, 
both private self-discipline and public social discipline. With 
good reason it may be claimed, as by John Oman, that it has been 
“the spring of all self-mastery and all mastery over the world” 
and is “the sublime attainment by which man became man.””? 


g. Tue Fruits oF Reticion: Peace or Minp 


We asked above why the feeling of reverence centering in 
God and His way were so important to man. The first part of 
the answer has been indicated in the effect of such reverence in 
terms of discipline. This may seem a rather negative effect. A 
positive effect lies in the fact that through such reverence man 
has found reconciliation with life, or peace of mind. 

It is this effect of vital religion that impresses Peter, Count 
Bésoukhow in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. He 1s full of questions 
about the meaning of life and his uncertainties forbid happiness 
and frustrate action. But in prison he meets Plato Karataiew, a 
peasant. Plato has suffered vastly more than Peter. But his 
sufferings have not incapacitated him for living. Always he is 
simple, truthful, and happy. Of the reason for the difference be- 
tween Plato and Peter, the latter becomes aware. To Peter God 
is a question he cannot answer. Plato assumes God. God is 
mysteriously great and inscrutable but good. Plato simply 
counts upon Him and lives by this faith in His goodness. Peter is 
compelled to ask whether he himself had not been “like a man 
who looks far away for an object that lies at his feet.” One is 
reminded in the story of what Jesus said about God hiding His 
truth from the “wise and prudent” and revealing it “unto babes.” 

These insights of Tolstoy and Jesus have been verified again 
and again. Why religious faith produces such an effect as peace 
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of mind we cannot fully explain. The Gestalz psychologists have 
thrown some light upon it. According to their view man is a 
form-seeing, form-seeking, and form-creating creature. He 
either puts things together for himself or has to have them put 
together, so that they make sense. He can stand almost anything 
better than chaos. To have great areas of feeling and thinking 
that are important to him left simply to vagrant impulse and 
chance happenings is intolerable. In such situations, as the anthro- 
pologists have pointed out, even magic has a value. It puts the 
situation into such form that a man can do something definite 
about it. He is not paralyzed. 

Here is at least part of the reason for the peace of mind of the 
religious. Through faith in God and His way the religious 
person has found a form into which the inscrutable experiences of 
life can be put that makes it possible for the individual to live 
through them. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded. palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


And that love and care of God extend particularly to what 
matters most to the individual, the core of his being and the 
values that he cherishes. With such a faith some of the loneliness 
of life goes. A sense of partnership with the Eternal develops 
through dealing with man’s task in God’s way. Man presses 
forward, he dares to take risks in the assurance that though there 
is much he does not understand and can do little about, the things 
that matter most in the long run are not going to be the prey of 
the things that matter least. 

Of these fruits of religion to which we have referred some of 
those who look at religion from the outside are quite aware. Pro- 
fessor A. G. Keller, a sociologist of Yale, for instance, is no be- 
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liever in the spiritual environment of man as we have interpreted 
it. To him religion is a rather fanciful adjustment on the part of 
man to the chance and luck aspects of his precarious life situation. 
Nevertheless, Keller does not overlook what religion does for 
man. It gives him “discipline and morale-inspiring peace of 
mind.” Discipline is “the very life-principle of society.” If men 
do not impose discipline on themselves others will have to do it 
for them. The discipline that religion imposed is today on the 
decline. However, “there is no adequate substitute in sight for 
the discipline that religion gave except for the enlightened.” 
As for peace of mind, “every doctor counts heavily upon his 
ability to inspire confidence and hope. But no factor has begun 
to compete with religious faith in that respect.” These two 
services of religion are indispensable, Keller says, and some 
agency must discharge them or “society will break up.”?* 


10. THe Fruits oF RELIGION: FREEDOM 


There are other fruits of religion besides the reverence which 
it generates directly and the discipline and peace of mind which 
a rather unsympathetic anthropologist notes and commends. 
There are faith and hope, which have been implied in what has 
been said of the substance of religion. There are humility and 
meekness, which come from the union of reverence with a deep 
sense of unworthiness. There are single-mindedness and purity 
of heart, which arise from a complete devotion to God and His 
way. There are the spontaneous outpourings and the continuous 
ground swell of joy in many religious lives, the absence of which 
in much contemporary religion made L. P. Jacks write of its 
“Jost radiance.” There are the power and the love so character- 
istic of vital religion that we shall give special attention to them 
in the next chapter. Any student of his own faith can add to the 
fruits of religion enumerated above. 

But there is one other fruit of religion we would mention here, 
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of particular significance from our point of view, of which some 
may not be aware. It is the enhanced capacity of men for free- 
dom. If religion does bear such fruit then the interest of Pro- 
fessor Bode and others, described in the previous chapter, in 
isolating freedom from religious faith may be profoundly mis- 
guided. 

That religion may bear such fruit ought to be evident from 
the historical movements for freedom in which the prophetic 
spirit of religion has played a part. The reality of that spirit has 
been so often obscured by the dominance of reactionary forces in 
religion that some, the Marxists for instance, even doubt its 
existence. That this is a superficial judgment many who look at 
religion from the inside will testify. The experience of a new 
life of freedom arising from a fresh sense of God’s power at 
work is not unusual. There is a great deal more of this experi- 
ence than people realize, simply because it is too intimate for a 
public record. A personal experience may illustrate the point. 

A few years ago I had an illness that confined me to my bed 
for a number of weeks. During the closing days of this period of 
confinement I read two books on freedom. One was Freedom 
and Civilization by Malinowski, the anthropologist. The other 
was Freedom and the Spirit by Berdyaev, the Russian philoso- 
pher. My own thinking was close to that of Malinowski. I dic- 
tated a number of notes based on the book, which I thought 
would be useful. Berdyaev was tough going. The point of view 
was strange, the imagery bizarre. I did not extract from the 
book much that I could file. 

But the book did something for me. When I had finished it, 
though I was confined to my bed, I felt free. I was free because 
the spark of fire that had been kindled in my soul seemed eager 
to flame forth. I felt that I was a responsible being, a member 
of a divine order of such beings. I had the divine privilege of 
being able to choose. The world seemed open to me in a new 
way. 
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As I have gone back over this experience from time to time I 
have gained a fresh consciousness of my status as a free being. 
Such an association of God and His way with freedom is not new. 
It was what Kant was describing in his Opus Posthumum when 
he wrote: 


There is a Being in me, distinguished from myself as the 
cause of an effect wrought upon me which freely . . . judges 
me within... and I as man am myself this being and it is 
no substance external to me, and .. . its causality is no 
natural necessity, but a determination of me to a free act.” 


‘St. Paul’s experience, of course, is the classic illustration. In his 
thought the claim of God upon him is associated with an ex- 
traordinary appreciation of the vast possibilities opening before 
him asa free being. “Not that I have already obtained,” he writes 
to the Philippians, “or am already made perfect: but I press on, 
if so be that I may lay hold on that for which also I was laid hold 
on by Christ Jesus.”*° There is the divine call. He has been laid 
hold of. He is God’s man. But to him this is not confining. It is 
releasing. It is a summons to infinite effort, but in this effort he is 
co-operating with infinite power. 

It is one of the signs of the shallowness of much current dis- 
cussion of religion that men think of it in terms of some kind of 
bondage. Undoubtedly there are types of religion that may be 
so described. But religion in its higher forms means a freedom 
that grows out of a sense of a divine order. As man adjusts to 
that order he feels somewhat less constrained by the natural and 
human order of which he is a part. The divine order releases its 
powers through him as a member of it, so that he becomes ca- 
pable of a spontaneous activity in the service of God and man 
that without the religious impulse would be impossible. 

After all, this is only a verifying in the eternal dimension of 
what men have found in other realms of experience. “Real 
liberty exists only within a framework of obedience to law.”’* 
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That was what our fathers learned. It was why they had to go 
on from the Declaration of Independence to the legal order of 
the Constitution without which they could not realize their inde- 
pendence. That is what the religious man is saying when he de- 
clares his faith in One in “whose service there is perfect free- 
dom.” That paradox is the rock on which all man-centered views 
of freedom must ultimately founder. 

Was it a help or a hindrance to Abraham Lincoln i in achiev- 
ing the glorious liberty of the Second Inaugural that he could 
mount to the height of that vision on the sense of common guilt 
that bound North and South together before a common Father 
whose judgments were true and righteous altogether? Was it a 
help or a hindrance to Jesus in releasing the world’s supreme 
reconciling word, “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do,” that his will had been brought into accord with 
God’s will in the garden? Would the world have seen that 
flower of free forgiveness that bloomed on Calvary if it had not 
been watered by tears of obedience in Gethsemane? To the re- 
ligious man, to ask such questions is to answer them. To him 
the phrase “freedom’s holy light” suggests that holiness in its 
richest sense is the only adequate soil for freedom. And he finds 
negative confirmation for this conviction in the fact that in an 
age in which Western man is supremely conscious of having 
power without any inhibitions from divine constraint, he seems, 
rather curiously, to be producing in politics a more regimented 
life, and in creative writing a growing literature of despair. 


I1. OBJECTIONS AND CONCLUSION 


Two criticisms may be made of what has been written here 
about the fruits of religion. One is to the effect that we have 
spoken only of the good fruits. Religion bears evil fruits as well. 

We have not spoken of the evil fruits because much of con- 
temporary literature speaks of little else. There is a dark side 
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to religion. Whenever religion is allied with superstition, igno- 
rance, pride, hatred, self-assertion, and the lust for power; when- 
ever it becomes subordinate to any other interest than the service 
of God and of humanity in His name, religion will bear evil 
fruits. And because the evil forces in humanity are constantly 
at work, the field of religion constantly resembles the field of 
wheat and tares in the Gospel parable. 

But if religion bears evil fruit it does only what every other 
needful thing does. Water keeps alive a tyrant. Bread nourishes 
a thief. Education prepares men to kill more efficiently. Govern- 
ment is often the door to slavery. Anarchists who think that the 
abolition of government will usher in a golden age are akin to 
those critics of religion who assure us that its demise will make 
possible Utopia. 

Think of all the grotesque, abortive, and ugly creatures that 
the forces of life have produced. Think of all the blind alleys 
into which living forms have wandered. Life has had to find 
the directions of development that promise growth. Why should 
we expect something so different when man comes into the en- 
vironment of spirit? It is a sense of direction that men need in 
dealing with this environment. What we have been trying to do 
is to suggest out of man’s experience with Western religion some 
of the enduring points of reference by which he may guide his 
religious efforts and some of the fruits by which he can tell 
whether the religion he knows is really helpful. Helpful religion 
should produce such fruits as we have suggested. We need to be 
aware of them. We need today more signposts on the right roads 
in religion rather than descriptions of the scenery on the wrong 
roads. 

The other criticism runs somewhat like this: Be careful. You 
cannot have such fruits as you suggest by aiming at them. If you 
make discipline an end you will see emerging a hard religious 
personality arrogant in his self-righteousness. Peace of mind will 
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become a quietism that throws the burden of the world off on to 
other people. Freedom will become license to believe and do as 
you please. Make any of these fruits the end of religion and 
you use God as any magician does. You subordinate the greater 
to the less. 

Do not forget what you began with, that the chief end of man 
is “to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” Does the lover 
need any other satisfaction than just being with his beloved? Is 
it not the teaching of the great souls that God is their everlasting 
portion and that communion with Him constitutes the final 
meaning of life? “I have one passion and that is He, He only,” 
said Count Zinzendorf. In those who have sought God for His 
own sake we see the supreme function of religion. Their vision 
of Him is its own reward. 

We agree in the main with this criticism. We want it to register 
with our readers in its full force. In reply, however, we would 
disclaim that these fruits of religion are its primary function. 
We agree entirely that the function of religion is to lead man 
into the service and enjoyment of God with all that such an 
experience implies. 

But this experience is primarily inward. It is not immediately 
observable. We should not assume, however, that it can be 
isolated from what may be observed. Even in the case of the 
lover and his beloved, as they share their interests and their love, 
fruits appear. These fruits enhance their enjoyment in being 
together. Likewise the experience of communion with God is 
enhanced by its fruits. 

Moreover, the world at large will not cease to test religion by 
its fruits. It has excellent authority for this attitude, for it was 
the master teacher of religion who said, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” If there are no fruits of religion that can be ob- 
served, or if its fruits are bitter, there will be grave doubt 
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whether the central experience of communion with God is what 
it ought to be. 


We have pointed out some of the great common elements in 
the tradition of Western religion, and some of the benefits that 
the religious life which has grown up around these common ele- 
ments has brought to men. This tradition constitutes the subsoil 
of Western spiritual culture. If there is to be a new flowering of 
spiritual life, it will have to come from roots that find anchorage 
and nourishment in this subsoil. Moreover, the struggle to main- 
tain the dignity and freedom of man in the Western world de- 
pends, we believe, on whether this tradition remains a living 
force in our society. These common elements of the Western 
religious tradition have been emphasized also for a practical 
reason. Christians and Jews and numberless individuals not 
members of any religious body feel that they are heirs of this 
tradition. Much depends now on their co-operation in making 
the most of the common elements in their outlook. 

When we go on to speak of Christianity in particular, of its 
distinctive message and task, it is not because we undervalue 
these common elements of religious faith and life that Christians 
share with other religious-minded people in our society. Chris- 
tians must know their own faith in order to co-operate with others 
intelligently, and they must know that such co-operation is the 
implication of their faith. 

If freedom is to be preserved we need a widely-shared appre- 
ciation of every insight won by every great soul who has lived 
for freedom regardless of the religious group to which he has 


_ belonged. 


GHAR hE it 


The Basic Christian Insight 


WE nave been considering aspects of the spiritual climate of 
our time that threaten the dignity and freedom of man. The 
main responsibility for changing that climate rests upon the 
forces of religion. This means that in our country it rests pri- 
marily upon those who call themselves Christians. If Christians 
are to discharge this obligation effectively they must realize 
what Christianity has already contributed to man’s experience 
through its insight into life’s meaning. Only from such a realiza- 
tion may they move on with confidence to examine the bearing of 
their faith on man’s struggle for a more worthy existence. 


1. [HE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity came into history laden with the Hebrew reli- 
gious heritage. Hebrew monotheism dominated the Christian 
conception of God. God’s way of life for man was thought of, 
at the beginning, in terms of the law of Moses. The community 
of Israel, God’s chosen, was the community to which the earliest 
Christians. belonged and in which they felt at home. In their 
vision of human destiny Israel, at first, had a central place. Even 
St. Paul, apostle to the Gentiles, believed that Israel’s rejection 
of the gospel was only temporary in order that other peoples 
might have the opportunity to hear the “good news.” After 
that all Israel would be saved.* 


go 


THE BASIC CHRISTIAN INSIGHT QI 


The earliest Christians shared various beliefs current among 
the Jews, such as the belief in Sheol, in the resurrection of the 
dead, and in a judgment to come. It is of particular importance 
that they shared the belief in a new age which would shortly 
dawn when God’s sovereign will would be manifested on this 
earth. In the minds of many this new age was associated with a 
figure, the Messiah (Christ), who would be the agent of the 
Most High in the inauguration of His rule or Kingdom. 

An outsider who dropped in on a gathering of the earliest 
Christians might have felt that the only important difference 
between Jews in general and this particular group of Jews was 
that the former expected a Christ still to come, while the latter 
believed that in the person of Jesus of Nazareth he had come 
already. The Christ had come but most people had not recog- 
nized him. Instead he had suffered the fate of being executed by 
the government as a dangerous person. 

Such an account of early Christian beliefs leaves out many 
things. But it does not leave out the main thing—that what was 
distinctive in the early Christian movement it owed to Jesus of 
Nazareth. To him the early Christians owed both their message 
and their sense of mission. Even after Christianity had become 
a full-orbed religion, had “borrowed from many quarters,” and 
had been equipped institutionally for the conquest of the Roman 
Empire—even then, Adolf Harnack, eminent church historian, 
could say of it: “Here is a religion which embraces everything. 
And yet it can always be expressed with absolute simplicity: one 
name, the name of Jesus Christ, still sums up everything.” 

Now why, as Harnack discerned, was Jesus Christ so central in 
early Christianity? Our view of the basic Christian insight de- 
pends on our answer to this question. No answer by any individ- 
ual or group is likely to be final. But with a humbling sense of 
the limitations of our vision let us put down our answer as we 
now see it. 
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Jesus of Nazareth made a profound impression upon the 
minds of a number of people in first-century Palestine by what 
he said and did. The burden of his teaching was that the new 
age of God’s direct rule—His Kingdom—was about to dawn, and 
that men should get ready for it. They were to get ready by 
repenting, by turning from their selfish, impure, and unbrotherly 
ways; and by committing themselves whole-heartedly in trustful 
obedience to God. God’s way for men had been made known in 
the two great commandments which called for loving devotion 
to God and loving service to one’s fellows. 

Apart from his preachment concerning the approach of the 
new age, the message of Jesus was an epitome of the higher 
moral and religious teachings of Judaism. The Lord’s Prayer 
and the Beatitudes represented the heart of it. The parables 
illustrated it. There was in his message a sense of the nearness of 
God that to some modern Jewish scholars seems extravagant. 
There was an uncompromising rigor in its injunctions, e.g., “Let 
the dead bury their dead,” that made few allowances for the 
necessities of a continuing life in the world as we know it. There 
was an emphasis on inward motive as against the outward forms 
of morality and religion. Warnings abounded against anxiety, 
greed, hatred, and worldly pride of every sort. 

Particularly impressive in the conduct of Jesus was his eager 
outreach to all sorts and conditions of men. He had come to call 
not the righteous, the correct in conduct, but the sinners, those 
who were careless in their observance of the Law, or outside the 
pale of respectability altogether. He compared a publican, a tax- 
gatherer for the oppressors of his people, with a Pharisee, to the 
advantage of the former. He ate with publicans and sinners and 
the strict observers of dietary rules were shocked. He used the 
kindness of a despised Samaritan to highlight the unbrotherly 
conduct of ecclesiastics among his own countrymen. He said we 
must love even our enemies. Only thus could we be true children 
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of a God who sends His rain on the just and the unjust alike. 

A healer of the sick and the mentally distressed, a teacher in 
synagogue and by the wayside, a friend of the poor, a critic of 
unreal conventional piety, a herald of God’s coming rule, he 
moved during the brief months of his public career through one 
irritating dispute with the religious authorities of his people after 
another. Finally there came a clash with the Roman civil power. 
After a quick trial he was executed. One may hardly be surprised 
at his end. To many of the leaders among his fellow countrymen 
his teaching must have seemed disruptive of the religious system 
that had enabled the Jewish people to survive for generations 
under persecution. And the Romans probably felt after the riot 
that attended his cleansing of the Temple that they should not 
risk further disorder. 

Such is the story of Jesus of Nazareth as it might have been 
put down by some observer trying to write a brief dispassionate 
account of what Jesus said and did. Actually to his followers the 
“story” of Jesus has barely begun. From the Jewish teacher and 
healer crucified on a hill outside Jerusalem we move on to a 
gathering of his erstwhile followers in the capital. They claim 
that their leader has risen from the dead, that he is alive, that he 
is the long-expected Christ, and that he is manifesting his power 
through their ecstatic testimony to his triumph. Through his 
Holy Spirit even now he is working marvels in the lives of those 
who believe. For them the new age has already dawned. It will 
be consummated so that all will know it when the Christ returns 
in majesty to judge the world and to save those who are worthy. 

Such testimony is contagious. More and more people believe. 
They travel. They talk. Jews who reside in the Gentile world 
hear the story and feel its thrill. Gentiles hear it. And all, in 
accordance with their needs and background, share in the story’s 
interpretation. 
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2. CHRIST, THE REVELATION OF Gop 


In no time various elements of interpretation become a part 
of the story. How could it be otherwise? It must have been so 
from the first day that Jesus began to move among men as a 
public figure. The “fact of Christ” soon included more than his 
words as they might have been taken down by a stenographer, 
and more than his deeds as they might have been caught in the 
lens of a television camera—the ideal record of an “objective” 
historian. It included the impression Jesus made on his com- 
panions. It soon included their interpretation of who he was, as 
well as what he meant by what he said and did. It included 
shortly the life changing effects of belief in Jesus as the Christ, 
and the believers’ understanding of their experiences. 

This aspect of the development of the Christian story is no 
occasion for wonder. We know that Christianity emerged in a 
world in which there were virgin births, dying and rising gods, 
judgments, heavens, hells, purgatories, baptisms, and sacred 
meals. There were “gods many and lords many” as Paul well 
knew, and it is difficult for the historian now in studying the 
relations between Christianity and contemporary religions to 
determine in all instances who borrowed from whom. It has be- 
come possible, accordingly, to allege that Christianity is simply 
the syncretistic product of an age seeking redemption, the coa- 
lescence of various myths and rites about the rather unimportant 
figure of Jesus. 

We do not believe that this view of the origin of Christianity 
is adequate. It does not do justice to the powerful influence of 
individuals on the rise of historical movements as we have known 
it in our own day. Witness, for instance, the work of Lenin and 
Hitler. Moreover, it fails to account for the fact that in those 
early centuries “the name of Jesus Christ,” as Harnack puts it, 
“sums up everything.” Time and again able minds tried to push 
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the massive historical reality of Jesus Christ aside in favor of 
some fragment of gnostic wisdom or mythical fantasy. It was in 
vain. Jesus Christ had done something for those who believed 
which no other had done, something so meaningful that nothing 
else could be compared with it. What had he done? 

In a word, he had revealed God to them. What the early 
Christians bore witness to was the experience of a revelation 
through Jesus Christ of the nature of God and of His purpose 
for mankind. It was this revelation that constituted their “good 
news.” The good news was always of something God had done, 
was doing, or was going to do—through Jesus Christ. Without 
the revelation of God as the meaning of his career the words of 
Jesus would have been only the words of another prophet, the 
death of Jesus only that of another martyr, and the tale of the 
resurrection only another marvel to be wondered at for a day 
in an age accustomed to marvels. 

But in Jesus Christ a revelation had come that seemed to those 
who believed in him nothing less than the disclosure of the deep- 
est reality in the world. That is why they could speak of the 
gospel as zruth. The Greek word for truth, aletheia, means “the 
unconcealed.” Those who developed the language in which the 
New Testament was written believed that behind the fleeting 
phenomena of the world there was stable and enduring Being, 
something that really was. That deepest reality was covered up 
by many things, but now and then the curtain of appearances 
was pulled aside and men saw behind the fleeting and the false 
that which was real. The statement of what they saw they called 
the zruth. 

The New Testament was the work of people who used the 
Greek language but whose minds had been affected by the He- 
brew religion. As a result of Hebrew influence they thought of 
the Being, who was revealed in the truth they had to proclaim, 
as primarily a Personal Will. Moreover, they thought of the 
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revelation, not as a matter of man’s penetration to the reality of 
Being by the instruments of logic, but as a self-disclosure by the 
Personal Will through those devoted to Him. This is the way in 
which they conceived the revelation of God in Christ. 

No one has described this experience of the early Christians 
with greater understanding than St. Paul. He speaks of seeing 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” Furthermore, “we all with unveiled face behold- 
ing as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory.’ 

What this thought might have meant to the early Christians 
I never realized until I stood one day on the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona. I had gone out along the rim to the 
point where one could see the Painted Desert. The guide had 
said to go first into the Watch Tower erected on the edge of the 
canyon and look at the art work of the Indians. There, were dis- 
played designs in sand and stone in which the thirty-eight dif 
ferent colors of the desert were represented. Going out on the 
terrace I looked off at the desert itself and tried to discern the 
colors. But a haze overlay the desert. Then I remembered that 
the guide had said, “Don’t forget to look in the mirror.” A large 
mirror of polarized glass was hung iu such a position that it 
reflected the desert. This glass removed much of the haze. In 
the mirror I saw the colors. The Painted Desert at last was real. 

Coming away I thought of the words of St. Paul quoted 
above: “We all with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord.” Yes, that was it. In the face of Jesus Christ, 
who had given himself in life and death in the service of God 
and his fellowmen, they had seen the face of God with no haze 
over it. Christ was the mirror. In that mirror God had become 
real. 

That is where everything uniquely significant in Christianity 
begins—in the self-disclosure of God in the person Jesus Christ. 
Beginning with the impression made by the self-giving, loving 
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spirit of Christ, his followers went on quickly to the inference 
that the nature of God proclaimed by such a person must also be 
that of self-giving love. If Christ had given his life to save men 
from sin and death it was because “God so loved the world” as 
to send His Son to bring men to righteousness and life. And if 
“God so loved us we ought also to love one another.” Thus the 
revelation in Christ created not only a new conception of the 
Holy Being, but of the Holy Way of Life in which men may 
serve that Being in accordance with His will. 

Moreover, Christ became for his followers the founder and 
head of a new Holy Community—the fellowship of those com- 
mitted to the “living and true God” and to His Way. From the 
beginning Christ was mystically present in the hearts of his 
followers through the work of his Spirit, and he was soon con- 
ceived as sacramentally present in the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper. As members of his Holy Community his followers could 
also look forward to a Holy Destiny when they would share his 
triumph over the forces of cosmic evil, and when purified of sin 
and corruption they would be “like him” for they would “see 
him as he is.” 

Thus the substance of religion as it existed in the ancient 
Mediterranean world was profoundly affected by the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. In him his early followers found what 
the Jerusalem Conference of 1928 testified that it had found, 
“The revelation of what God is and of what man through him 
may become.” The nature of God so revealed was that of self- 
giving love, and His purpose for man was that, inspired by such 
a love, man should share the life and work of God after the 
manner of Christ. 


3. THE Core oF Earty CurisTIANn ConvICTION 


Now, it is against this background that we have to approach 
the issue as to the basic insight of Christianity. If Christianity 
has something distinctive to contribute that will make the spirit- 
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ual climate of our time more favorable to the dignity and free- 
dom of man, that contribution must grow out of the impact upon 
humanity of Jesus Christ. As to the nature of that contribution 
we would make the following suggestions. 

Whatever else Christianity has meant, it has meant that in a 
particular human person we have had the supreme revelation of 
the deepest reality of the world. That conviction the early Chris- 
tians enshrined in the Nicene Creed. There they affirmed that 
the very being of the one high and sovereign God of the universe 
had in a profound mystery been “made man” in Jesus Christ. 
The language in which this conviction was stated belongs to the 
period, but the intention that inspired the language inspires vital 
Christianity across the centuries. The intention of the language 
was to tell the humblest individual in the Roman Empire that 
in Jesus Christ the ultimate power of the universe had become 
accessible to him. In the controversies of the three centuries that 
preceded the adoption of the Creed the Church had thrust aside 
every interpretation of the meaning of Christ that obscured this 
intention. The Church could have had Christ as @ god at any 
time. The world was full of gods. The emperor Alexander 
Severus in the third century had included Christ as one of the 
gods to be worshiped in his own private chapel. But this was not 
what Christianity meant. The “good news” of Christianity was 
that the God, the ultimate reality of the world, had become ac- 
cessible to men in Christ. On that issue the Christian Church did 
not compromise. 

The central concern of vital Christianity has been with the 
appropriation—leading to ever more adequate expression—of 
this revelation of God in Christ. To this process of appropriation 
there has been a double aspect. On the one hand, Christianity has 
ever renewed itself as it has found God in concrete persons and 
events. Pre-eminent among these persons, of course, has been 
Jesus Christ himself. Pre-eminent among the events have been 
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his ministry, his death, and his resurrection, and subsequent in- 
cidents associated with the work of his Spirit in the apostolic 
age. The liturgy and ritual of the Church through the centuries 
and the reading of the New Testament have fostered among 
Christians a vivid sense of the activity of God in these particular 
occurrences of history. The living present God of Christian 
worship is the same Being who was at work in these occurrences. 

On the other hand, Christianity has been able to penetrate 
human culture and to give direction to human conduct only as it 
has been able to translate itself into abstractions of thought. Two 
of the most important of these Christian abstractions have been 
implied in what has been said already. One is the affirmation of 
the significance of the human person as the supreme medium of 
the revelation of God. The other is the affirmation of love as the 
supreme attribute of the Godlike person. When a Christian 
thinks of these affirmations he thinks of them almost inevitably 
in the context of feeling created by the impact of Christ upon his 
life. Accordingly while they are abstractions, they are derived as 
immediately from the concrete and particular in Christianity as 
any abstractions can be. Let us look at the meaning of these 
affirmations more closely. 


4. THE SuPREME DicGNity oF THE Human PERson 


For the thought of the human person as the supreme medium 
of the revelation of God pre-Christian Mediterranean society 
was not entirely unprepared. Socrates and Plato had taught that 
in man was an immortal soul derived from a higher realm. 
Aristotle had declared that man’s mind (ous) was allied to the 
permanent purposeful intelligence at work in the universe as a 
whole. The Stoics had found in man’s reason a spark from the 
divine fire, from the dynamic governing power of the world 
called Fate or Providence. To conform one’s conduct to reason 
and thus to divine Providence was the ultimate rule of conduct. 
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When Neo-Platonism emerged later it only intensified the con- 
sciousness of the higher realm to which the soul belonged. Man 
might find union with the Ineffable One from whom the world 
had emanated, in mystical states fostered by ascetic disciplines. 

Christianity came upon this ancient scene bringing with it the 
Hebrew view of man as made in “the image of God.” In the 
magnificent passage in the seventeenth chapter cf Ecclesiasticus 
where the meaning of this phrase is interpreted, man’s 
“strength,” his “dominion over ... the earth,” his “reason,” and 
his “knowledge” are described as the gifts of God to him. That 
is just what they are—gifrs of God. They have been given man 
that man may know God’s majesty and His law of life and may 
“praise His holy name.”* Man knows God because he is known 
of God and is of concern to Him. By “the image of God” the 
Hebrew meant, above all, that man was what he was in the 
presence of God. The phrase is no mere complimentary descrip- 
tion of man’s capacities in his own right. Implicit in it is the sense 
of the confrontation of man and God and their interaction as 
personal beings. 

This is the idea that makes possible the development of the 
inner life disclosed in the Psalms and in the Prophets. In the 
presence of the Holy God man knows that he is frail and sinful. 
There he feels the inescapable scrutiny of the divine eye and the 
searing heat of the divine wrath. There he hears the sentence of 
divine judgment. But there he hears also the appeal of divine 
love. And there he receives forgiveness that both purifies and 
heals. 

The conviction of the early Christians that in Christ they have 
seen reflected as “in a mirror the glory of the Lord” cannot be 
understood except against the background of this Hebrew con- 
sciousness of man as made in “the image of God.” Common to 
both figures is the idea of the confrontation of man and God as 
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personal beings and of the capacity of man to receive and reflect 
the divine nature. 

There are, of course, in ancient Hebraism other trends of 
thought that diverge from this idea. To the author of Job God 
is beyond man’s possible understanding. To Isaiah God’s work 
is often “strange work.” Through the unknown prophet of the 
Exile God says, “As the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” Yet in this very passage which emphasizes the dis- 
tance between God and man, man is exhorted to “seek the Lord 
while he may be found” and to “call upon him while he is near.” 
This paradox of the inscrutable remoteness and the accessibility 
of God is characteristic of the higher thought of both Judaism 
and Christianity. It is this paradox that is responsible for the 
perspective of depth in the experience of the devout in both of 
these great religions. 

In Christianity the streams of thought concerning man’s rela- 
tionship to the divine flowing in the Jewish and the Greco- 
Roman worlds become united. The Fathers of the Church are 
aware that pagan thinkers have ideas similar to their own. Ter- 
tullian finds an analogy between the Stoic Fate (or Providence) 
and the Christian Logos. Augustine says that “no philosophers 
come nearer to us than the [Neo-]Platonists.” But the effect of 
the revelation of God in the human person Jesus Christ is un- 
mistakable. With all his indebtedness to the Neo-Platonists 
Augustine recalls as he looks back upon his reading in such 
sources, that 


Those pages present not . . . the tears of confession, Thy 
sacrifice, a troubled spirit, a broken and a contrite heart.... 
No man sings there, Shall not my soul be submitted unto 
God? for of Him cometh my salvation. ... No one there 
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hears Him call, Come unto me all ye that labor... . They 
scorn to learn of Him, because He is meek and lowly in 
heart. 


For such knowledge of God he had to wait until he found “that 
Mediator betwixt God and man, the man Christ Jesus . . . call- 
ing unto me and saying J am the way, the truth and the life. 

Windelband, modern historian of Western philosophy, lo- 
cates the difference between early Christian and contemporary 
pagan thought essentially where Augustine found it. He con- 
trasts the early Christians’ “conception of God as spiritual per- 
sonality” with the impersonal divine of the Hermetic writings 
and Neo-Platonism. He affirms that in this conception lay the 
Church’s “psychological strength” and “its power in the world’s » 
history.” He goes on to say that where Hellenism found per- 
sonality a restriction to be kept at a distance from the Supreme 
Being, Christianity “demanded a personal relation of man to the 
ground of the world conceived of as supreme personality. ... 
It is the essential feature of the Christian conception of the world 
that it regards the person and the relations of persons to one 
another as the essence of reality.”® (It seems to us more true to 
Christian history to say with William Temple that God is per- 
sonal rather than @ Person.”) 

In Christianity God remained God and man remained man; 
nevertheless in Jesus Christ men had seen God face to face. The 
human nature men shared with Christ and which had become 
the medium of God’s supreme revelation of Himself acquired 
thereby a dignity which in the Christian consciousness it could 
not lose. | 


5. Love, THE SUPREME ATTRIBUTE OF THE GODLIKE PERSON 


The other great abstraction of early Christianity, whose pro- 
found influence we would note, is the affirmation of love as the 
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supreme attribute of the Godlike person. At first sight there may 
not appear to be anything startling in this affirmation. The “first 
and great commandment” in the law of his countrymen, accord- 
ing to Jesus, had been the commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind”; and the second was like unto it, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In the later Judaism these commandments were already being 
brought together as in The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
in which a writer urges his readers to “love the Lord with all 
your life and one another with a true heart.” Behind this union 
of the two commandments lay the development of Hebrew 
religious insight in the great prophets, where justice and mercy 
in dealing with one’s fellows are represented as the worship God 
requires. There can be no question that the emphasis of Chris- 
tianity upon love originated in its Jewish inheritance. Modern 
Jewish scholars on their part have been generous in pointing out 
that Christianity because of its emancipation from Judaism could 
make explicit and expand elements of Jewish teaching obscured 
and inhibited by the necessities of Jewish history. According to 
Julian Morgenstern, “Christianity undertook that world-service 
which Judaism inaugurated but could not complete, because of 
the limitations set upon it by the consciousness of its unique, ex- 
clusive peoplehood.’”® 

Nevertheless when this indebtedness of Christianity to Juda- 
ism is acknowledged, one cannot read the New Testament with 
any sympathy without realizing that a new and creative moment 
in man’s religious experience has arrived. The distinctive quality 
of love in the New Testament is not the quality of attraction 
based on the winsomeness of the one loved or on the need of the 
one who loves. Nor is it the quality of mutuality, of reciprocal 
concern found in the golden rule. It is the quality of self-giving 
service regardless of merit. This quality which appears in the 
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prophecies of Hosea and of the great unknown of the Exile now 
comes to full fruition in the teaching of Jesus in the Gospels 
when he tells of the shepherd who searches for his lost sheep, 
of the father who welcomes the returning prodigal, of those who 
are to love their enemies and bless their persecutors, of God who 
sends His rain on the just and the unjust. 

More important still in setting this quality to the fore was the 
example of Jesus. His concern for the poor, the sick, the forlorn, 
and the outcast, and his sense of mission as God’s servant, which 
made it reasonable for his followers to identify him with the 
suffering servant of Isaiah 53, and to regard his crucifixion as 
Jesus’ voluntary sacrifice to release humanity from sin and death 
—all affected the meaning of love. Its concrete embodiment in 
Jesus gave it a depth of meaning that words apart from life could 
never have given it. 

Within a few decades after the death of Jesus his loving spirit 
regarded as the love of God for men revealed in him, had cre- 
ated an immense vertical dimension in the “good news” his fol- 
lowers proclaimed to mankind. Paul described it when he said, 
“T am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.”® To those who shared such a belief neither Fortune, 
nor Chance, nor Fate, nor the demons of the air, nor the baleful 
influence of the stars, nor tribal or cultic deities, nor any force 
of nature or history, could thwart the loving purpose of the 
Most High, revealed in Christ, to save those who trusted in 
Him. 

There was also a horizontal dimension in the “good news” 
which found expression in other words of Paul: “Where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all.”?° 
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The cleavage between Greek and Jew was racial. Between the 
circumcised and the uncircumcised it was religious. There was 
implied the intellectual cleavage between the Barbarian and the 
Scythian, on the one hand, and those who knew the culture of 
Greece and Rome, on the other. The cleavage between bond and 
free was political and economic. But the early Christians had 
found in Christ a love that drew them into a brotherhood across 
all these cleavages. Stoicism had made of brotherhood a phi- 
losophy. The love of Christ made it a power. 

When these dimensions are seen together they point fittingly 
to the Cross as the central symbol of the early Christians’ faith. 
For Christ had gone to his death trusting in the loving will of 
his Father, but he had also gone in the desire to give his life as 
“a ransom for many.” The vertical dimension disclosed in “not 
my will but thine be done,” and the horizontal dimension ex- 
pressed in “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do” had been cemented together in the blood of the Cross. More- 
over they had been joined in such a way that men could see— 
in the Cross—that each led to the other. Love for God, as Jesus 
embodied it, led into a universal love for men, and love for 
men in his Spirit led to a more intimate knowledge of, and a 
deeper reliance upon, God. Thus a relationship of interdepend- 
ence between the two great Hebrew commandments, justifying 
the saying that the second was “like unto” the first, might be said 
to have found expression in the great symbol of the Cross. 

The spiritual suggestiveness of this symbol becomes even 
more meaningful if we think of the two dimensions of the “good 
news,” representing the Christian fulfillment of the two com- 
mandments, as two diameters of a circle (intersecting at right 
angles), representing the revelation of God in Christ as a whole. 
If either diameter of such a circle is extended the other diameter 
is necessarily extended, and the magnitude of the circle is en- 
larged. There is no reason why, in the providence of God, this 
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process should not continue indefinitely—the love of God lead- 
ing to the love of men and the love of men leading to a fresh 
apprehension of God. In principle, accordingly, the revelation of 
God in Christ is inexhaustible. 

Here is one of the most important marks of a vital Christian- 
ity. Whenever it is absent Christianity becomes moribund. The 
resources of the love of God revealed in Christ were, to the 
early Christians, inexhaustible. The possibilities of their fellow- 
ship, created by that love, were inexhaustible also. Whenever 
Christianity has known genuine revival it is because someone has 
rediscovered the inexhaustibility of the “good news.” No wonder 
Paul could speak of “the unsearchable riches of Christ” and 
could pray for his converts that “ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God.”"? 


6. CHRISTIANITY AS PowWER 


The reference to the Cross, which united in a numinous sym- 
bol the vertical and the horizontal dimensions of the gospel 
reminds us of another aspect of early Christian experience. “The 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolishness; but unto 
us which are saved it is the power of God.” Christianity came 
into history as power. The noblest affirmations in the world 
would have meant little as a detached philosophy. A power 
forced them down into the lives of the humblest people in the 
Roman Empire and made them controlling principles of con- 
duct. What was that power? We may never understand it fully 
but unless we endeavor to understand it in part, we shall be 
unable to realize what Christianity may contribute to the lives 
of men today. 

Power, in the sense of ability to bring things to pass, has in the 
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New Testament various associations. In the Gospels it is a char- 
acteristic of the Kingdom of God, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, and the work of Jesus. It is evidenced in Jesus’ healing of 
the sick and in the authority over demons with which he invests 
his disciples. It is promised to his disciples in fuller measure after 
the Holy Spirit shall have come upon them. In the book of Acts 
the new power brought by the Spirit is apparent in the healings 
wrought by the apostles and in the effects of their witness to the 
resurrection. This witness leads to the conversion of men in 
great numbers and to the sharing of goods in an unselfish way 
among the members of the Jerusalem church. 

In the writings of Paul power is the distinctive characteristic 
of the gospel he has to preach that marks it off from any words 
of contemporary wisdom. Christ is “the power of God.” He was 
“declared to be the Son of God with power . . . by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” He works now in Paul “by word and deed, 
through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God.” His gospel is “the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” Christians are urged to open their 
eyes to “the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward” mani- 
fested first in Christ and then in the work of Christ’s Spirit in 
the Church which is his body.” 


So dominant is this note of power in the message of Paul that 
Professor Ernest Scott can say that “with all its apparent com- 
plexity Paul’s doctrine is fundamentally simple. It is summed 
up in the great conception that through Christ a divine power 
entered the world. By faith we lay hold of this power, which 
creates in us a new life.” This belief Professor Scott finds “fully 
in harmony with the thought of Jesus.” He goes on to ask, “May 
we not say, indeed, that it 7s the vital message of Jesus, and that 
Paul was the first to realize it and to place it definitely at the 
centre of Christianity?””** 
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If we attempt to locate the source of this power of the gospel 
as early Christians knew it we shall doubtless miss much that is 
of the greatest importance. We can only say that to us, the power 
of the gospel arose primarily from a new and vivid sense of the 
Presence of the living God and of the solidarity of believing 
souls with Him. First, “God was in Christ.” The doctrine of the 
Incarnation came from that conviction. Then, “your life is hid 
with Christ in God.” The doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the con- 
tinuation of Christ’s power-giving presence with his followers, 
and the doctrine of the Church as the body of Christ, came from 
the effort to interpret that experience. The members of the 
Church, as they manifested the fruits of the Spirit, revealed that 
the same power at work in Christ was at work in them. 

Another source of the power of the gospel lay in the sense of 
release it brought from the burden of inferiority, frustration, 
and guilt that was widely felt in the ancient world. This burden 
lay especially upon the minds of those who sought to merit ac- 
ceptance with God by fulfilling legalistic requirements, which 
meant that it was felt particularly by Jews. To all who were 
thus burdened the realization that Christ had done away with 
the Law and its penalties, that, in fact, forgiveness was God’s 
free and gracious gift, came as an unspeakable relief. (Modern 
studies in psychiatry have thrown light on this release from the 
burden of guilt as a source of personal renewal.) In this respect 
the effects of the gospel were paradoxical. On the one hand, the 
gospel set before Christ’s followers in his example a standard of 
unselfish living that went far beyond the compulsions of the 
Law. On the other hand, by inspiring in the believer the motive 
of love for Christ, the Son of the freely forgiving God, it made 
possible the living of a disciplined moral life in the mood of joy. 

As the Church went on its mission other factors contributed 
to the power of its message. Among these factors the sense of 
belonging to an ongoing human fellowship destined to triumph 
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over sin and death was particularly important. It brought to the 
common folk of the Roman Empire a conviction of individual 
worth that enabled them to endure all kinds of hardships. More- 
over the concrete helpfulness of the Church to its members and 
the spirit of mutual support that pervaded their lives gave them 
an assurance of security. 

In appraising the appeal of totalitarian movements in our own 
time Canon Vigo Auguste Demant has said: “Men are moved 
not by exhortation, but by affirmations of the nature of their ex- 
istence, wherein they are convinced of a unity between their own 
personal fulfillment and the march of events as a whole.”"* Does 
this not help us to understand the power of the gospel? In it 
men found personal fulfillment through release from inferiority, 
frustration, and guilt. And the same act of commitment to God 
in Christ which secured their individual fulfillment opened up 
for them a life of outgoing service to mankind as a part of a 
movement that was pressing on toward world triumph. The 
power that was evident in Christ, like the magnetic forces of the 
earth that flow through a magnetized bar of steel, was now at 
work in them. All things were theirs for they were Christ’s and 
Christ was God’s. No wonder Paul could say, “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away .. . all 
things are become new.”” 


7. THE INsIGHT 


If the impact of Jesus Christ upon humanity must be con- 
sidered in answering the question as to the basic insight of the 
religion that bears his name, then it is clear that this impact was 
so profound that a practically endless task awaits the questioner. 
This is true even though he considers, as we have here, only the 
earliest period of Christian history. 

But enough has been said to indicate how the author has 
moved toward his own answer to our question. As a text to help 
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in bringing that answer into focus we would cite the words of 
one of our most distinguished historians, the late Charles A. 
Beard. Says Professor Beard: “Judging by the methods of the 
leaders of thought and action, by the achievements that endure 
through time, it is only in coming as nearly as possible to the 
central scheme of things that the worthiest and most lasting work 
can be accomplished.”"® (Italics mine.) 

It was surely nothing less than “the central scheme of things” 
with which the early Christians were concerned. The basic in- 
sight into that scheme that came to them and that has endured 
across the centuries the author would summarize as follows: 

1. Behind, but at work within, the world is God, the Personal 
Being upon whom the world depends. The will of God is the 
ultimate force of history. That will is exerted by God in the 
spirit of self-giving love to redeem our race from sin and death. 
Sin is man’s rejection of the will of God in favor of some form 
of self-satisfaction, as the guide of his life. This results in es- 
trangement from God. Death is the symbol and expression of the 
cosmic forces that threaten the defeat of God’s purpose to bring 
men into enduring fellowship with Himself. Neither sin nor 
death has the last word in regard to man. A God of love who is 
able to make His love prevail has the last word. His purpose will 
not be defeated. This insight into God’s nature and Hees 
came to men in Jesus Christ. 

2. This revelation of God in a human person brings with it 
insight into the nature of man. Through Christ man realizes at 
once the dignity of the human nature he shares with Christ, and 
also its incompleteness without God. To be brought by Christ 
into the presence of the God of love means anguish to the sinful 
man but also healing for his anguish. “A broken and a contrite 
heart” such a God will “not despise.” Standing in the presence 
of God man may turn from a life of self-centeredness to a life 
centered in God. In that presence he may begin to reflect the 
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divine nature and thus realize his own true nature as a child of 
God. 

3. The revelation of God in Christ also provides man’s most 
significant directive for his life in history. As man opens his life 
in love to God and his fellows “the powers of the age to come” 
begin to work in him. These powers are inexhaustible. In their 
working they bind men and God together in an enduring com- 
munity of persons. “The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
ite: 

However, if man closes his life off from the claims of love 
and seeks to bend God and men to his own purposes his soul 
becomes the prisoner of his self-centeredness and ultimately the 
prey of all evil. The multiplication of such self-centeredness in 
organized society brings upon society the judgment of God. In 
the New Testament when the prophetic mind thinks of Caper- 
naum, Jerusalem, and Rome (Babylon), as in the Old Testa- 
ment it thought of Samaria, Nineveh, and Tyre, it becomes 
aware of the judgment of God that hangs over the collective life 
of man. But higher than the note of judgment rises the note of 
hope, the hope of what God will do for and through those who 
seek His Community (Kingdom) in the spirit of Christ. 

The sense of a Divine Community in history and beyond, 
drawing the events of man’s life into the orbit of its realization 
through the divine judgment on man’s sin and the divine bless- 
ing on his faithfulness is characteristic of the Christian view of 
“the central scheme of things.” In this respect it is a successor of 
the Hebrew view. This is why Professor John Baillie can say 
that “the Bible as a whole consists of nothing so much as of what 
we should now call a philosophy of history.” 

It is an essential part of this insight of Christianity that its 
directive becomes fruitful only as it is embodied. The language 
in which God speaks to men consists of persons rather than of 
words. Abstractions in the spiritual world are like irrigation 
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ditches without water. It is persons with their creative deeds that 
constitute the water of life. That is why Jesus Christ remains so 
central in Christianity, and why those who had been hitherto 
content with abstractions concerning him have had their faith 
“come alive” when they have acted on the leading of his spirit. 

Walter Rauschenbusch was expressing this element of the 
Christian insight when he wrote, 


If the Church is to have saving power it must embody 
Christ. He is the revolutionary force within it. The saving 
qualities of the Church depend on the question whether it 
has translated the personal life of Jesus Christ into the 
social life of its group and thus brings it to bear on the 
individual."§ 

There are other aspects of the Christian view of life that other 
Christians would emphasize. And there are other elements of 
culture not originally a part of Christianity that have become so 
interwoven with it that it is difficult at times to think of Chris- 
tianity without them. Arnold Toynbee, for instance, speaks of 
the contribution of the Mysteries to the ritual of (Catholic) 
Christianity, of Hellenic philosophy to its doctrine, and of the 
Roman civil service to its organization. He says that without 
these contributions the victory of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire could not have been gained.’® Protestantism likewise 
owes much to the fact that it represents an adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to nationalism, to individualism, and to the aspirations 
of the middle class that was coming to power in Western Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Here we can only register the conviction that whenever Chris- 
tianity makes a fresh appeal to the souls of men it is because some 
Christian gets a new grip on this basic insight of Christianity of 
which we have been thinking. Someone sees God in the face of 
Jesus Christ or in lives he has touched. Someone hears God 
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inviting men to join Him in creating a divine-human Commu- 
nity of persons united by the spirit of Christ. Someone under- 
stands that this spirit is the spirit of self-giving love which is 
known only as it is embodied. Hearing God’s call to His Com- 
munity, dedicated lives begin to change the religious communi- 
ties they are already in or to form new ones. 

In some such fashion age after age Christianity is reborn. As 
to the extent to which the structure of human society at large 
can be remade by lives thus dedicated Christians differ. Some 
are very hopeful. Others hold somber views of the possibilities 
of man’s earthly lot. But as to the primary way by which Chris- 
tianity penetrates our present world there is less question. It is 
the way of “faith working through love.” 

Christianity is faith in the purpose of God in self-giving love 
to redeem mankind from sin and death. The Christian expresses 
this faith in such a commitment to God that the self-giving love 
in God’s nature becomes the dominant motive of his life. The 
faith and the motive he is aware that he owes to Jesus Christ. 


8. Wuo Was Jesus Curist? 


Given the Christian insight into the nature of God and man 
and their relationship, so uniquely revealed in Jesus Christ, two 
questions remain. 

The first is, Who then was Jesus Christ? —was he God or man 
or both? This question, William Temple suggests, it is impor- 
tant to ask in the right way. The wise way of asking it does not 
phrase it, “Is Christ Divine?” but rather, “Is God like Christ??””° 

The pertinence of this suggestion becomes clear when we re- 
call that the term “divine” was applied in the Hellenistic world 
to an entire class of beings. The issue Christianity brought into 
that world did not relate to a class of beings at all, but to the 
One God, Creator of heaven and earth. Christianity declared it 
was that One God, the Father Almighty, who had drawn near 
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to men in His Son, Jesus Christ. God, therefore, was like Christ 
as a father is like a son. The doctrine of the divinity or deity of 
Christ grew out of the effort of Christians to give intelligible 
form to this declaration. The form they gave to it was couched 
in language derived from the philosophy of “substance.” The 
divine Being incarnate in Jesus Christ, they said, was of the 
same substance as the One God. The issue between Athanasius 
and Arius was whether it was the essential nature of the One 
Supreme God or of a lesser being that was made man. 

The philosophy of substance does not appear to be a part of 
the gospel. But the declaration “God is like Christ” as a part of 
the gospel. 

With this consideration in mind, and with a due sense of our 
continued indebtedness to other ways of interpreting the person 
of Christ, let us ask how his significance appears against the back- 
ground of the conception of man developed in the previous 
chapter. 

We have said that man is an amphibian, that he is both animal 
and spirit. In the context of this thought Jesus Christ appears as 
that figure in history in whose career the meaning of man as 
“spirit” becomes fully clear. In him the powers that flow from 
the “spirit” pole of man’s experience were so dominant that 
other men could see what it meant to be truly oriented toward 
God, the source of these powers. As men identified themselves 
with Jesus Christ, with his way of self-giving love, and with the 
community of his followers the same powers at work in Christ 
worked in them. He became to us in the language of the New 
Testament “the pioneer of Life,” the “firstborn among many 
brethren.”*? But when his followers undertook to interpret his 
significance more fully they were not satisfied to leave him sim- 
ply one of themselves. He was man but he stood for a realm of 
realization that they reached only in aspiration. He was man 
but he meant God.”? 
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Is it conceivable that anyone could have had such a meaning 
in human history? Those who assume that all events fall into 
neat categories, that there are no unique events, only classes of 
events, of course deny it. But are these assumptions correct? 

There are scientists who work with quite different assump- 
tions. Professor Herbert Jennings, for instance, argues against 
the application of the categories of physical science to organic 
phenomena as the final all-inclusive categories. He says that 
only on the assumption that evolution is emergent and not me- 
chanical, that new arrangements, properties, and laws are appear- 
ing constantly in nature, is the biologist freed from the rigid 


physical categories to tell exactly what he finds. Turning to man 
Jennings continues: 


If we are not to set arbitrary bounds for emergence we 
may be led to admit .. . that a particular human individual 
may be an emergent; a thing set off from others, in some 
respects unique; a creature that is a law unto itself, not to 
be compressed into any general formula.” 


Jennings admits that large consequences flow from the assump- 
tions implicit in his view of evolution. They make the future of 
man unpredictable. New individuals and new types of individ- 
uals may appear with new qualities. War and rapine may not 
always be the fate of man. Gentleness and humility may not 
always remain “sickly virtues.” The aspirations of man may 
change the course of events beyond all our reckoning. 

In the light of these assumptions, on the basis of which an 
eminent contemporary biologist does his work, the assumption 
of the early Christians that Jesus Christ meant the emergence 
of something unique in the relations of men and God cannot be 
dismissed on a priori grounds. The way remains open for Christ 
to make his own impression not only on his own age but on every 
age. This, of course, he continues to do. 
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Of particular interest in this connection is the experience of 
Henri Bergson. Bergson was one of the great philosophers of 
this century. His mind was saturated with scientific thought. He 
made his first deep impression on his age by his volume— 
Creative Evolution. He was a Jew but in the course of his philo- 
sophical studies he came upon the Catholic mystics. The result 
of their influence upon him can be seen in the fact that as early 
as 1925 he had written of Jesus: 


Do you think that one can speak of him as of any other 
man? ... There was, at that moment, something which 
came into humanity from outside humanity, and from above 
humanity. I have come to realize that from the reading of 
the mystics. 


In his will dated February 8, 1937, he wrote: 


My reflections have led me nearer and nearer to Catholi- 
cism in which I find the absolute completion of Judaism. I 
would have become a convert if I had not seen in prepara- 
tion for so many years this formidable wave of anti-semitism 
which will soon overflow the world. I wanted to remain 
among those who tomorrow will soon be the persecuted 
ones. 


One of the last acts of Bergson was to use the failing strength 
of a dying man (after the Nazi occupation of France) to register 
publicly as a Jew, an act very distasteful to the Nazis. But he 
left a record of his hope that a priest might be allowed to say 
prayers at his burial.” 

We have cited the experience of Bergson because he illustrates 
the fact that wide scientific and philosophical knowledge is not 
ultimately incompatible with an attitude toward Christ quite 
similar to that of the early Christians. We have cited it also be- 
cause he expressed his attitude in terms congenial to the type of 
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thought we have been developing here. His conception of Jesus 
as embodying something “which came into humanity from out- 
side humanity and from above humanity” roughly parallels our 
view of Jesus as so dominated by the powers of “spirit” that he 
came to have the meaning of God from whom those powers 
flowed. 

Moreover, the undogmatic form in which Bergson expressed 
the faith to which he had come has a message for us. We are 
living in a time when changes in the intellectual and social world 
are producing many new types of thought. It would be sad, in- 
deed, if in such a time conservative Christians should identify 
only one type of thought concerning Christ with spirituality. It 
would be equally sad if liberal Christians should assume that it 
makes little difference what people think about the meaning of 
Christ. Bergson came to Christ through lives in which the love 
of Christ was a dominant fact. Such lives are the signposts on the 
most important road to the understanding of him. “One loving 
heart sets another on fire.” 

Jesus Christ released a great current of love in the world. A 
test of all views of his significance must be whether they tend to 
increase or to diminish the flow of that current. 


g. Is Curistianiry TRuE? THE Beier in Gop 


The other question that inevitably arises from such a discus- 
sion. is, Is this Christian insight true? Does it really contain a 
disclosure of “the central scheme of things”? A detailed answer 
to this question is not possible here but the author can tell in 
what sense and why he himself believes this insight to be true. 

For this statement concerning the truth of the Christian in- 
sight he would divide the main question into two. The first con- 
cerns the belief in God; the second, the belief in the motive of 
self-giving love as the supreme motive of life. This division is 
made because the two beliefs have different origins in history, the 
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first belonging to the great common heritage of Western reli- 
gion, the second being more distinctively Christian. Because what 
follows is a personal statement the first person will be used in 
making it. 

I cannot remember when I did not believe in God. But plenty 
of doubts arose in my youth, and the contradictions experience 
has brought against the notion of a Sovereign God who cares for 
men have at times seemed overwhelming. The contradictions 
men have known for ages. They come from the experience of 
the waste, the futility, the suffering, and the moral evil of life. 
Nevertheless, the task of explaining the craving for the good 
and the sacrifices of the great souls for the good without the 
assumption of a cosmic purpose of good, has always seemed to 
me as difficult as the explanation of evil, with that assumption. 

Moreover, the traditional arguments for the reality of God 
have seemed to me to have truth in them. They do not prove 
God’s reality but they point toward it. The argument of Anselm, 
for instance, that the notion of an absolutely perfect Being guar- 
antees His existence, is not convincing to most thinkers today. 
But the attraction of the perfect, the universal, and the ultimate 
in all of man’s efforts may be the effect within man of an environ- 
ment that incites his fragmentary urges to seek the Whole from 
which they arise. 

There is the argument from what appears to be the causal 
order of the universe, that pushes the thought of man back 
toward an adequate ground for a world so impressive in its 
power, so varied in its forms, so majestic in its grandeur. It 
seems inconceivable that a world in which conscious mind plays 
such a massive role in enabling human creatures to apprehend 
and use it developed from the mindless interaction of material 
forces, and that after this brief episode of human consciousness 
it will revert to the same condition. 

Again, there is the argument that reasons from the evidence 
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of purpose in the universe to a Purposer. Some of the evidence 
in support of this argument has lost its force since Darwin, for 
the phenomena formerly explained by a Purposer may now be 
explained as simply the result of the winnowing effects of time. 
The adapted forms survived. Nevertheless, the cumulative re- 
sults of the evolutionary process from the amoeba to man, from 
the micro-organisms of the intertidal ooze to Plato and Jesus of 
Nazareth make one pause. Is it all just a matter of the instability 
of protoplasm, the selectivity of environment and enough time? 
This is difficult to believe.?® 

And there is another argument that has appealed to me in- 
creasingly in recent years. Professor Jennings, the biologist 
quoted above, argues for the genuineness of the organic level 
of reality—as a new level beyond the physicochemical—because 
it makes the work of the biologist more meaningful. So the 
religious person may argue for the genuineness of the spiritual 
environment into which man has come. If that environment is 
not real but is simply the illusory projection of infantile ways 
of thinking, then the entire religious adventure of man becomes 
an aberration to be abandoned as quickly as possible. That is the 
conclusion many naturalistic thinkers have drawn. 

But, as Mr. Justice Jackson wrote in his opinion in the 
McCollum case, 


The fact is that, for good or for ill, nearly everything in 
our culture worth transmitting, everything which gives 
meaning to life, is saturated with religious influences de- 
rived from paganism, Judaism, Christianity—both Catholic 
and Protestant—and other faiths accepted by a large part of 
the world’s peoples.”® 


Naturalistic thinkers themselves acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to this spiritual heritage. As John Herman Randall, Jr., 
says, 
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The idealists may have lacked scientific knowledge and 
techniques. But it is often hard not to feel that they have 
possessed most of the human wisdom. . . . One has only to 
compare Augustine, Dante, or Goethe, with Descartes, 
Hobbes, or Hume. . . .”” 


On naturalistic premises the religious task today is to dissect 
from the moribund religions and the idealistic philosophies they 
have inspired as much of their wisdom as can be salvaged. If this 
is our task so be it. But let us not deceive ourselves. This task 
is as different from that which inspired the original production 
of this wisdom as can be imagined. For this wisdom came from 
those to whom God was the supreme reality. He was beyond 
their understanding. But He was there, and in His service they 
found their priceless wisdom and their personal fulfillment. 

If, on the other hand, in this belief in God there is a disclosure 
of “the central scheme of things,” then the entire religious 
pilgrimage of man becomes significant. It becomes reasonable 
to believe that we are still in the springtime of man’s life in 
the eternal dimension. The possibilities in the organization of 
life in accordance with the visions opened there to man surpass 
all our dreaming. Religious experience becomes something to 
grow into and not out of, and those who can deepen and enrich 
it become, as they have been, pioneers who can lead mankind 
to a higher level of being. 

We would call this argument for the reality of God the argu- 
ment from the principle of Maximum Creative Possibilities. If 
a biologist may use it to defend the reality and uniqueness of 
the organic level of being, the religious person may use it to 
defend the reality and uniqueness of the spiritual level. 

But let us be frank as to what such arguments do. They do not 
demonstrate the reality of such a God as the God of Western 
religion. They do tend to show that the belief in such a God 
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may be a live option which men need not reject on rational 
grounds. The way is open for men to commit themselves to God 
in the venture of personal faith. Then, more often than not, 
their positive argument for God’s reality will consist of their 
simple testimony, “O taste and see that the Lord is good.” 
This testimony they will corroborate so far as it is possible by 
facts generally available to the reason of all. 

It is true, of course, that there are those who pursue various 
specialized vocations who see or hear nothing in the world that 
attests the reality of God. Apparently their entire intellectual 
and social experience has been such as to make them oblivious 
to the evidence that is here but of which they are unaware. To 
me they seem like Pompey, the Roman conqueror, who captured 
Jerusalem in the year 63 B.c. The great stormtrooper of the 
Roman Empire was curious about the secret of the Jewish people 
that had enabled them to endure persecution and to fight so 
valorously for their religious faith. So he strode into the Temple, 
and, to the horror of the Jews, he went on into the Holy of 
Holies. Presumably he was looking for some horrendous image 
charged with magic that could account for the Jews. In the 
Holy of Holies he found—nothing. The Roman, conditioned 
to impressive material representations of divine power, was 
bewildered. He could not understand a people who did not 
worship graven images and who had found the most worthy 
shrine for the Eternal in the human heart.?* 

The belief in God survived the bewilderment of Pompey and 
it will probably survive the skepticism of those in our own day 
who seek “after a sign” of the divine Presence only in the facts 
with which their particular vocations have made them familiar. 


10. THe BELIEF IN THE SUPREMACY OF LovE 


Can we believe in the motive of self-giving love as the 
supreme motive of life? The question has been with us from 
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the beginning of Christianity. Probably no belief has done more 
to make the gospel sound like “folly.” For everywhere in the 
subhuman and the human world one finds the motives of self- 
interest and group interest to be overwhelmingly dominant. 
Moreover, these motives are necessary for the preservation of 
the species and the performance of other necessary functions in 
the world’s economy. The tenacity with which living creatures 
cling to life, the varieties of life thus preserved, the resistances 
built up against aggression, and the balances in nature and 
human society that lead to adjustment and interdependence 
seem to result largely from the operation of these motives. How 
could men help wondering what would become of their natural 
life if they took Jesus seriously? When the self-giving love to 
which he called them had led him to the Cross it became clear 
that there was a profound difference between just living in the 
world as a going concern and living as one of his followers. 

The tension in the souls of his followers created by this dis- 
covery they have tried to escape in various ways. Some have 
escaped through pessimism. They have said, human nature is too 
corrupt here on earth for love. The appeal to love is largely a 
preparation for the life beyond. Others have escaped through 
perfectionism. They have assumed that they have conquered and 
gotten rid of the less praiseworthy motives and now live wholly 
by the higher motive. The most popular method of escaping 
the tension is through the method of dilution. Self-giving love 
is difficult, so let us make things easier. Let us be content with 
mutuality. Nicely adjusted personalities in nice friendly groups 
—what more could a reasonable God ask? 

But the gospel will not permit this. “If ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? do not even the publicans the 
same?” “T say unto you, Love your enemies . . . and pray for 
them which ... persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven.” Such love embodied in Christ 
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became Christianity’s distinctive principle of conduct. If that 
principle is to be abandoned it were better to abandon Chris- 
tianity and start anew in the quest for the good life. Otherwise, 
Christianity is likely to become so watered down as to be difficult 
to distinguish from mere good-fellowship. 


We have differentiated sharply between the motives which 
have been largely dominant in man as he has developed in nature 
and history, and the motive which Christianity would make 
dominant in his character, for the following reason. Unless we 
can see what is distinctive in the motivation of human action 
which Christianity seeks to create we shall not be able to estimate 
the possible significance of Christianity in history. Christianity 
began as a revelation in Christ of the nature of God as self- 
giving love. Those who followed Christ felt called of God to 
embody the same love. The greatest interpreters of Christianity, 
such as St. Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel, did not 
hesitate to summon their readers to the heights of such a calling. 

What is the significance of such a development in history? Put 
it against the background of man’s experience in building civiliza- 
tion largely by the motives of self-interest and group interest. 
Structure after structure of man’s creation had grown and 
toppled. The history of man had been symbolized by the legend 
of the tower of Babel. Man had built for chaos. And now appears 
a group of people with another motive, a motive hitherto not 
dominant in human life. The one who is animated by this motive 
most profoundly is crucified. His followers are scattered. Never- 
theless, their story lived and the motive that inspired him and his 
greatest followers remained. Men were to love simply because 
they belonged to God and it was His nature to love. 

Is it not conceivable that not only the Law but the whole 
history of civilization is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ? 
Is it not possible that love is not only the motive of redemption 
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but that at a certain stage in the process of emergent evolution it 
becomes essential to creation? The powerful motives of self- 
interest and group interest ultimately become ingrowing in their 
effects and self-defeating. Here alone is a motive to an outgoing 
life that by its nature is inexhaustible. We may not realize as 
yet what this motive may mean in human history. What we 
have to do now is to acknowledge its presence and then to 
seek with patience to understand it, and with humility to follow 
its leading. 


Whatever the significance of this motive in history, it is certain 
that in personal experience it is a secret of lives marked by ex- 
traordinary accomplishments and inward peace. In spite of the 
general dominance of the motives of self-interest and group 
interest there is a wistfulness on the part of many in our time 
to know this secret. The approach to it is made frequently in the 
name of the quest for “disinterestedness.” Jacques Barzun, for 
instance, speaks of the restlessness of many men who have re- 
turned from the war as being due to “the perennial desire to 
put life to disinterested uses.” Men catch a glimpse of such a dis- 
interested way of living under varying circumstances. “The 
germ once caught,” Barzun says, “cannot be expelled from the 
moral system and the victim has no peace until like Faust at the 
end of his life he perceives his own utility to others than him- 
self? . 

The religious answer to this quest for disinterestedness is a 
life in which self-will has been subjected to the will of God. It is 
the Christian conviction that the will of God is pre-eminently 
the will to love. When this conviction is accepted as true and 
made the basis of action, regardless of doctrinal vagaries, it pro- 
duces a mind-set capable of unusual creativeness. It is a para- 
doxical fact that the greatest demonstration in our generation 
of the union of outward achievement with inward peace in a 
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life of self-giving love has probably been given by a Hindu, 
Mahatma Gandhi. There is much in Gandhi’s thought with 
which we may not agree, and in his work which we may not 
approve. He was not a Christian. But few have understood more 
clearly how central in Christianity love is, and fewer still have 
tried more earnestly to do what love requires. The hymn from 
the pen of a Christian, Frances Ridley Havergal, reputed to be 
his favorite and sung often at his evening prayer meetings, is 
symbolic of the deeper motivations of Gandhi’s spirit. Note the 
following stanzas. 


Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord to thee. 
Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love. 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee. 


Take my will and make it thine 
It shall be no longer mine. 
Take my heart it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne. 


Take my love, my Lord I pour 
At thy feet its treasure store. 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for thee.*° 


The entire hymn embodies longing for union with God, and 
union with Him in His work of love. Multitudes of humble 
souls have known this longing and have acted upon it. Jesus, 
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Paul, Francis of Assisi, John Woolman, and Mahatma Gandhi 
are the great souls in whom this longing has had free expression. 

What is the meaning of such lives? Are they simply illus- 
trations of pathology? Or do they reveal a grain in the world 
pointing beyond self-interest and group interest to the solidarity 
of men with God in loving service to the entire community of 
being? 

If we add together the ultimate self-defeating tendency in the 
motives that bulk so large in the activities of subhuman crea- 
tures, the collapse of man’s own civilizations under the impact 
of these motives, the longing of the thoughtful for release from 
their pressure, the experience of the humble across the ages in 
committing themselves to God and His love, and the appeal of 
the great souls—can we say there is no rational support for the 
Christian belief that the principle of self-giving love represents 
reality? When this assertion is made the Christian seems to be 
justified in replying that “the evidence is not all in. The human 
story is not yet finished either in this world or in that which lies 
beyond. Meanwhile I feel warranted in responding to the call 
of my faith. For much of the best in human experience supports 
the belief that that call comes from the very heart of the world.” 


11. THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MoTIVEs 


But “the other motives are still here,” someone will say, “and 
you yourself have pointed out that with all the evil that they do, 
they still perform necessary functions and that we are not going 
to get rid of them.” True. The problem of relating the supreme 
motive of self-giving love to the other motives of life remains 
and it is a serious one. The best minds in the Christian move- 
ment must concentrate upon it. Meanwhile, one or two practical 
suggestions of which a Christian philosophy of motive may take 
account can be drawn directly from the New Testament itself. 
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The first may be deduced from the fact that Jesus did not 
repudiate the needs which the motives of self-interest and group- 
interest serve, nor did he in practice repudiate all appeal to these 
motives. In respect to the needs for food and drink and clothing, 
for instance, he said, “Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” And in respect to the less praise- 
worthy motives we have to note that he himself repeatedly 
called attention to the rewards and punishments that certain 
types of conduct would bring. His appeal was often directed 
to natural human hopes and fears. It is probable that the strategy 
of any concrete advance in improving the lot of man will always 
involve an appeal to a wide variety of considerations that move 
men to act. 

What Jesus aimed at was apparently not the entire elimination 
in human life of every motive other than that of self-giving love. 
He aimed at the sransfiguration of human motives by a higher 
loyalty. The nature of that loyalty he indicated when he said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

The second suggestion that comes to us from the New Testa- 
ment is that the transfiguration of motives through the higher 
loyalty can be profound. It can be so profound that man feels 
like a “new creature.” It can bring him a sense of great deliver- 
ance. Paul spoke of the effect of his new loyalty when he wrote, 
“The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.”** What is that law of sin and 
death but the incessant dominance of self-interest and group-in- 
terest in man’s affairs? It has probably never been stated more 
frankly than by Thomas Hobbes: 


I put for a general inclination of all mankind a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only 
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in death. And the cause of this, is not always that a man 
hopes for a more intensive delight, than he has already at- 
tained to; or that he cannot be content with a moderate 
power: but because he cannot assure the power and means 
to live well, which he hath present without the acquisition 
of more.*” 


Note the contrast. On the one hand you have man as described 
by Hobbes grasping for more, more, more for himself. On the 
other hand you have Paul saying, “What things were gain to me, 
those I counted loss for Christ.” Paul was far from a perfect 
person. He acknowledged the war going on in his members. But 
the transfiguration of his motives was real. The Christian be- 
lieves that such a transfiguration must take place in the nature 
of every man if his life is to find its goal. 


12. No ANSWER WITHOUT COMMITMENT 


To the question, accordingly, “Is Christianity true?” our an- 
swer would be, “Yes. It is true in the only way a great life- 
organizing faith can be true, that is, it is both true and becoming 
Lie) 

Christianity is a disclosure of the real as actuality and as 
possibility. It points to an actual God beyond our desires and 
our powers of description, to whom our spiritual natures have to 
be adjusted as our physical natures are adjusted to the physical 
world. It also points to an ongoing movement toward love as 
the dominant motive in the life of human beings. 

Is God actual, is the ultimate dominance of love—God’s way 
for man—possible? We cannot prove such beliefs. To prove the 
actuality of God, for instance, as the term “proof” is ordinarily 
used, God would have to be fitted into a certain class of similar 
objects. You prove that a signature is the actual signature of a 
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man by comparing it with other undoubted signatures by the 
same man. But with what class of objects is God, the ground and 
goal of man’s existence, to be compared? This was the question 
of the great unknown prophet of the Exile in Babylon twenty- 
five centuries ago. “To whom . . . will ye liken God?” he said, 
“or what likeness will ye compare unto him?” The most pro- 
found minds of the Christian ages have asked this question. 
Augustine spoke for all of them when he wrote, “What saith any 
man when he speaks of Thee? yet woe to him that speaketh not.” 
God was beyond all that they could say, yet they dared not keep 
silent. 

How grateful we are that they did not keep silent. For they, 
above all others, have illustrated Whitehead’s remark to the 
effect that “human life is driven forward by its dim apprehension 
of notions too general for the existing language.” The great ex- 
emplars of the Christian faith have used the best ideas available 
to them to describe their experience of God and His way. Then 
they ventured their lives upon the conviction that in their 
thought of God was a profound disclosure of the real. Through 
such action their thought was purified of error and their faith 
gained in insight and assurance. 

Ultimately, we too shall have to venture. We have to choose 
whether such a life-organizing faith as Christianity is for us a 
disclosure of the deep reality of the world. On the basis of our 
choice we have to live, and then follow the leadings that come 
when our faith is tested in life. There is no way that we can 
escape this choice. It almost seems that God has so fashioned 
His world that on the issues that affect the soul and its destiny 
man cannot know unless the whole of his nature is involved in 
the knowing. “Ye shall seek me and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” Not in detachment but in 
commitment comes such knowledge. 
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Dignity and freedom. Do we ever really know what such 
words mean until we see them as illumined by the basic Chris- 
tian insight? “Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be. . .” But we follow One who found the 
way to endless growth in co-operation with inexhaustible power 
—the power of the Love of God. 


GAPE RS DV. 


A New Apostolic Age 


Awnp now Christianity confronts our own age—an age in which 
man’s struggle for dignity and freedom is a central issue. What 
is the relevance of Christianity to this age and particularly to 
this struggle? Our attempt to answer this question will involve 
chiefly a discussion of the present task of Christianity. But we 
shall suggest some emphases in the strategy of the Christian 
churches that may enable them more adequately to perform the 
task committed to them by their faith. 


I. Woy a New Aposrotic AGE? 


We have used the phrase “a new apostolic age” to suggest a 
rough parallel between the present age in its challenge to Chris- 
tian effort, and the early period when Christians were becoming 
aware of their task and were developing an organization to 
achieve it. That period was longer than the lifetime of the 
apostles. It comprised a span of more than a hundred years after 
the death of Christ. But because the creative influences of the 
period flowed from the apostles and their immediate followers, 
it does not seem inaccurate, in this context, to refer to this 
formative period as the apostolic age. 

The resemblances between our own age and this earlier period 
which make the phrase “a new apostolic age” appealing are 
numerous. Now as then Christianity is engaged in a sheer 
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struggle for existence in a world that is largely alien to it. The 
concept of Christendom as a description of Western society is 
outmoded, and the nominally Christian peoples of the Occident 
are outnumbered in the society of the planet by Asiatics and 
Africans, among whom Christianity is largely a foreign im- 
portation. 

Now as then Christianity has to struggle with the past and is 
in danger of becoming a prisoner of that past. The Church has 
to make:a distinction between the elements in its inheritance that 
are essential to its continued life and those that constitute a 
burden that can hardly be borne. Now as then Christianity has 
to struggle with a present that is both menacing and inviting. 
In the ancient world Christianity was in danger of appropriating 
too much from the Greco-Roman culture and of becoming just 
another Gnostic philosophy or mystery religion. Today it is in 
danger of assimilating modes of thought and the interests of cer- 
tain groups in our society that would be sure to limit its influence. 
Still, as in the early period, Christianity must absorb the best in 
the age in order to speak to it and to change it. 

Nor can we fail to note that now as then there is religious 
hunger in the world. To satisfy that hunger Christianity must 
adopt and adapt the methods of the great ages of Christian 
missions. The methods of these ages and particularly of the 
apostolic age must be studied to discover how Christianity can 
be presented so as to reach minds saturated with the influences 
of a non-Christian environment. 


But the differences between our age and the early age of 
Christianity are also striking. Now Christianity is the nominal 
religion of the powerful in Western society, while then its ad- 
herents came from the lower economic and political strata. The 
disinherited of the earth are now being taught by the Marxists 
that religion is the opium of the people, and a religion that is 
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identified by the disinherited with those who are exploiters of 
the weak, is handicapped in its approach to less privileged folk. 
The effects of class and race interests on the methods by which 
Christianity is communicated to the less privileged and on the 
nature of the Christianity so communicated deserve serious 
examination. 

There is another difference between our age and the original 
apostolic age that many consider the most important of all. It is 
a difference that separates this age from all previous ages, for it 
grows out of the revolution in man’s ways of living brought about 
by scientific technology. There are words and phrases in current 
use such as “mechanization,” “specialization,” “the distraction 
of attention,” “the accent on novelty,” and “the fragmentation 
of life” that suggest this difference. These words and phrases 
reveal a situation in which human contacts are varied but fleet- 
ing, in which the interests of men have become like a radio dial 
where you can switch any one of a multitude of programs on or 
off according to the impulse of the moment. It is increasingly 
evident that this situation is accompanied in the experience of 
many by a loss of wholeness in living. 

For people become wholes in communities where they work, 
play, worship, and enjoy friendly and family relationships to- 
gether. Where they meet only in fleeting contacts for specialized 
purposes the whole-creating impulses within them are given a 
difficult task. The result is a “depersonalization” of life, the 
reduction of individuals to processes, and of the groups to which 
they belong to associations they use rather than serve. 

It is only too evident that such a result is unfavorable to 
Christianity for Christianity is a religion of wholeness or it is 
nothing. The love it inculcates is a self-giving, embodied love. 
It assumes that human relations are the relations of whole per- 
sons who should love one another as they love themselves. 

However, a reaction against the trend we have mentioned has 
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been developing. People are beginning to realize that to submit 
weakly to the demands of technology means ultimately the re- 
duction of man to a robot. At bottom most people want to be 
wholes and it is possible that to them now, as in its first great 
age, Christianity will appear as the champion of personality. 
Thus even the differences between our time and the early age 
of Christianity do not work entirely to invalidate the title “a new 
apostolic age.” The prevailing consideration that has moved us 
to apply this phrase to our time is the gravity of the decisions 
Christians now have to make. One has to return to the first great 
age of Christianity to discover a period when such a union of 
vision and endeavor was so necessary to Christians if they were 
to deal adequately with the issues before humanity. It does not 
seem to be a misnomer to speak of such an age as apostolic. 


2. THe Present Task oF CHRISTIANITY 


What is the task of Christianity in this age? In particular 
what may it contribute to man’s struggle for dignity and free- 
dom? 

The primary contribution of Christianity is to be found in the 
fact that it helps to develop within human beings an adequate 
system of meaning and value. The human organism craves mean- 
ing, a view of the connectedness of things that pulls life together 
and makes sense out of it. It also craves the conservation of 
values, the goals of its striving that make the striving itself 
worth while. A scheme of life that satisfies both these cravings 
we may call a system of meaning and value. 

The significance of such a system in the life of the individual 
may be suggested, at least in part, by two illustrations. The first 
comes from the realm of biology. Professor Walter B. Cannon 
points out that the nervous system of the animal body has two 
divisions. One deals with the relations of the body to the ex- 
ternal environment, the other with the internal environment of 
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the body (the blood, and the viscera). The brain and the spinal 
cord regulate the activities of the body in respect to the external 
environment, through the control of various organs of sense and 
the muscles. But these activities depend upon and stimulate 
changes in the internal environment, in the blood and in the 
organs that affect the flow and composition of the blood. The 
division of the nervous system concerned with the internal en- 
vironment is called “autonomic” because it is not directed by the 
cortex of the brain. 

It is interesting to note what happens when a portion of this 
internal regulating system is put out of business. Experiments 
have been performed on animals in which the sympathico- 
adrenal portion of the system has been removed from the body. 
When this is done there is no rise in blood sugar when required, 
no increase of red blood corpuscles, no acceleration of blood flow, 
no great acceleration of heartbeat, no shifting of blood supply 
to the muscles when needed, etc. An animal thus handicapped 
can live where there are no great changes in temperature, no 
necessity to struggle for food or to escape from enemies, and no 
danger of hemorrhage. In other words it can live, and for years, 
in a laboratory, in a particular external environment where 
everything is controlled in the interests of the animal from the 
outside." 

From this account of the conditions under which the body 
functions I felt that light had been thrown on the functioning 
of man as a conscious spiritual being. Is not the difficulty with a 
great many of us in our time that we no longer have an internal 
system by which we can adjust ourselves to external changes that 
mean privation, disappointment, or calamity? Our efforts are 
concentrated on making the external world like a laboratory, a 
nicely adjusted world that will furnish satisfactions for all our 
interests. But it is as impossible to do that with the real world as 
it is to substitute laboratories everywhere for the natural field 
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environment of animals. An external environment that fits one 
group of human beings will not fit another. So we are caught in 
an interminable struggle between groups for the power to control 
the external environment in their own interest. If that struggle 
is not modified by adjustments within people the end can hardly 
be anything else than some kind of imposed totalitarian rule. 
And totalitarians immediately go to work through the control 
of thought, speech, education, and religion to create the kind of 
internal system in individuals that will be favorable to their rule. 
They really cannot govern without it. 

The above illustration drawn from the biological realm illus- 
trates one function of an internal system of meaning and value. 
Another function is suggested by an illustration from the political 
realm. Shortly after Hitler tore up the treaty of Locarno and 
invaded the Rhineland in 1936 Winston Churchill made an 
address on foreign affairs to members of his party. He had been 
deeply disturbed by the policy of drifting, buffeted by events, 
that seemed to be the policy of the Conservative government. In 
the course of his address, after referring to the major need, a 
defensive association with France, Churchill said: 


Everything else must be viewed in proper subordination 
now that the times have become so sharp and perilous. 
Those who are possessed of a definite body of doctrine and 
of deeply rooted convictions upon it will be in a much better 
position to deal with the shifts and surprises of daily affairs 
than those who are merely taking short views, and indulg- 
ing their natural impulses as they are evoked by what they 
read from day to day. The first thing is to decide where 
you want to go.” 


What Mr. Churchill was asking of his party was that it de- 
velop a system of meaning and value that would enable it to 
separate the important events on the world scene from the trivial, 
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the favorable from the unfavorable. He appealed to his fellow 
Conservatives to decide where they wanted Britain to go. That 
decision would then determine what action in respect to external 
happenings would serve the interests of the British nation. 
These two illustrations, one drawn from the workings of the 
animal body and the other from the workings of the body politic, 
suggest two main functions of an internal system of meaning and 
value in the life of the individual. It is essential for the indi- 
vidual’s adjustment of himself to what experience may bring. It 
is also essential for his selection among the happenings of the 
external world of those which are of greatest significance to him. 
To such happenings he may then respond positively or nega- 
tively, but intelligently. Without such a system the individual 
is adrift within, the prey of every kind of vagrant impulse. And 
he is adrift without, the prey both of impersonal forces, and of 
people who would manipulate him for their own ends. Under 
such conditions his life will lack both dignity and freedom. 
Primitive and civilized men have long recognized the need on 
the part of the individual for an internal system of meaning and 
value and they have handed on their view of such a system to 
the oncoming generations as their own most precious possession. 


3. THE SENSE oF Gop 


What does Christianity bring to men today that will help to 
create in them an adequate system of meaning and value? In a 
word it brings the heritage of its history. The roots of Christian- 
ity, as we have shown, run down deep into the soil of Hebraism 
and the Greco-Roman culture from which it emerged. The sub- 
stance of its faith—the belief in a Holy God, a Holy Way of 
Life, a Holy Community and a Holy Destiny—came from the 
past but it had been transfigured by the person of Jesus Christ. 
The self-giving love that he embodied became the dominant 
quality in the nature of God, the ruling passion of the devout 
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followers of his way of life, and the bond of union in the com- 
munity he founded. The triumph of love on earth and in heaven 
inspired the Christian’s hope for his ultimate destiny. 

Does such a faith bring anything to men now in their search 
for a system of meaning and value? We can only record our 
conviction that it does. 

For instance, in achieving such a system nothing seems ulti- 
mately so important as the sense of God. The first command- 
ment is the primary insight of Western religion and its final 
wisdom. Without it man is left to the domination of self-interest 
and group interest, modified uncertainly by his benevolent 
impulses. “Every man,” says Bertrand Russell, “would like to be 
God, if it were possible; some few find it difficult to admit the 
impossibility.”* Such is the comment of a realistic mind on the 
strength of the drive toward self-centeredness in man. Where 
man does not make himself the center in a narrow sense he tends 
to make something else related to himself the center, his family, 
his college, his business, his science, his country. Such goals for 
his efforts satisfy in a measure man’s urge to serve something 
greater than himself and help to emancipate him from self- 
centeredness in its grossest forms. But when man accepts some 
human good, subtly anchored to himself, as the final object of his 
devotion, whether he realizes it or not, he is worshiping an idol. 
Not atheism but idolatry is man’s ultimate spiritual peril. 

The ablest thinkers of our time warn us against this peril. 
Aldous Huxley puts his warning in poetical form as follows: 


Many are the doors of the spirit that lead 
Into the inmost shrine: 

And I count the gates of the temple divine, 
Since the god of the place is God indeed. 
And these are the gates that God decreed 
Should lead to his house: kisses and wine, 
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Cool depths of thought, youth without rest, 
And calm old age, prayer and desire, 

The lover’s and mother’s breast, 

The fire of sense and the poet’s fire. 


But he that worships the gates alone, 
Forgetting the shrine beyond, shall see 
The great valves open suddenly 
Revealing not God’s radiant throne, 
But the fires of wrath and agony.* 


The crucial matter here is that the corruptions of self operate 
within everything man possesses or creates. Men need for their 
sanity and salvation One who speaks to them from beyond them- 
selves, who cannot be manipulated or molded by their interests, 
but who wills their good. In making His will their own lies their 
peace. 

An awareness of this need inspires the cry of Ortega y Gasset 
for “a new revelation”: 


A revelation obtains whenever man comes into touch with 
a reality distinct from himself... . It does not matter what 
this reality is made of, provided man feels it to be absolute 
reality and not his idea, not presumptive or imaginary real- 
ity. ... Reality is the only mentor and master of man. With- 
out its inexorable and solemn presence it is idle to hope for 
culture, civil welfare or even—and that is the most dreadful 
—authenticity in personal life.® 


We cannot agree that it makes no difference “what this reality 
is made of,” but with Ortega’s insistence that only such a reality 
beyond man can furnish the inner discipline that enables man to 
lead a worthful existence we agree to the full. 

But someone will ask, How do you distinguish between the 
reality man needs for his inner discipline and man’s idea of it? 
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We answer, we never can distinguish clearly. We have this 
treasure only “in earthen vessels.” Nevertheless men apprehend 
the difference though they cannot comprehend it. 

A vivid memory helps me at this point. I stood once within 
the cathedral at Chartres looking at a great window as the light 
poured through it from the sunset sky. The workmanship repre- 
sented there was supreme. The colors of the window held a 
secret the greatest artists in stained glass in our own day have 
longed to penetrate. The window was a human creation. But its 
glory came not from man. It came from the sky. The light that 
streamed through the window, and that at once invested it with 
beauty and enabled the visitor to see it, was a gift to man from 
beyond. 

So with our ideas of God; whether they be wrought in stained 
glass, in stone, in a poem or in a song, they all say as the moun- 
tains, the hills, and the seas said to Augustine, “We are not thy 
God,” but “He made us.”® And because He made ws and we are 
dependent upon Him as the window is dependent upon the light, 
and because our representations of Him are so imperfect and 
our service to Him so halting—all of which is revealed when the 
light from God falls upon us—there is a note of judgment in 
an authentic word of God that no mereiy human words convey. 
When he hears that word the worshiper knows that he is a 
sinner. Therefore he is humble. And because he is humble and 
knows in the presence of God his own inadequacy, he can become 
tolerant of the inadequacy of others. 

But along with the note of judgment there is also a note of 
hope in the word of God that merely human words lack. What 
flickering and uncertain light merely human words give us 
today! Even in the noblest lives, where the outlook is bounded 
finally by man and nature, there is an undertone of sadness due to 
the fact that no light is coming from beyond the limits of our 
mortal vision. Among the letters of the late Justice Holmes are 
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a number to his Chinese friend, John C. H. Wu. In these letters 
he refers to what he is doing in his later years. Twice he com- 
ments in substance, “I am too skeptical to think that it matters 
much.” Is such a comment simply an evidence of the weariness 
of age? Or is it a symptom of the down-drag toward melancholy 
that is the experience of many who have cut loose from their 
Christian heritage? At any rate, among the intellectuals of the 
Western world the alternatives of the ancient world are be- 
ginning to reappear. If it is not hedonism they choose, it is 
stoicism. They “endure” but not “as seeing him who is invisible.” 

The Christian’s hope for this world and the next is not based 
ultimately upon what he himself can do, but upon what God 
purposes to do through him and through other men, and through 
the vast resources of His creation. 


4. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Love 


The Christian sense of God is a focal point in the system of 
meaning and value needed by men today. What significance in 
the same connection has the Christian way of life? 

The Christian way of life involves the endeavor to live under 
the control of the motive of self-giving love. As we have pointed 
out, this does not mean that all other motives are eliminated. It 
means that those that are necessary to human well-being are 
gradually transfigured by the dedication of man to “His King- 
dom and His righteousness.” Love asks more of the individual 
than justice, which is the “constant unfailing disposition to give 
everyone his legal due.”® Love is the disposition to give every- 
one his good. Love is the practical concern for people that aids 
them to become what God intended they should become. It is 
the outgoing attitude that seeks everywhere and always to help 
men to be their best. 

Such love cannot in Christian thought be separated from 
God’s love because it is an expression of God’s love and it needs 
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the constant reinforcement of the conviction that God is love. 
Nor can it be separated from the context of actual human rela- 
tions and human problems. The father of the prodigal was bent 
on reclaiming his son, not on exhibiting an attitude. As an 
abstraction love can be sentimentalized and made into an idol 
like anything else. Those who are constantly feeling their 
spiritual pulse to discover whether they are sufficiently loving 
instead of throwing themselves into the service of persons and 
causes that help persons reveal a kind of spiritual priggishness. 
Nevertheless love is a directive, and as a directive it has to be 
applied in concrete circumstances. There it gives rise to specific 
guiding principles which become a part of the Christian’s system 
of meaning and value. In this connection it is interesting to note 
how the Christian way of life took form in the early period. 


Starting with their Jewish inheritance and the impact of 
Christ’s person and teaching Christians worked out principles of 
living that have influenced all subsequent history. There were, 
of course, accommodations to the world as they found it. Such 
institutions as slavery and the authoritarian state were not 
formally attacked. Christians expected that God Himself would 
remove such institutions at the coming of the Kingdom. They | 
themselves undertook to live the Kingdom life within the 
Church. They were guided by such principles as the equality of 
all believers before God, the duty of service to all their brethren 
in the faith, and the control of sex and family relations by a con- 
sideration of what was becoming in a member of Christ’s body. 
There were other principles, and, of course, the emphasis varied 
from time to time and from place to place. Nor can we say that 
these principles in their entirety were an expression of love. Love 
worked in association with other factors. But we can hardly 
imagine their being fashioned apart from love, “the bond of 
perfectness.” 
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We cannot follow the history of these principles, but the 
ferment they created in human affairs through the efforts of 
Christians to live by them may be illustrated by the influence of 
one of them. 

The first principle we mentioned—the equality of all be- 
lievers before God—was the instinctive demand of Christian 
love in the early period. It was in line with the teaching of Christ. 
There was no respect of persons with his God, who sent His rain 
upon the just and the unjust. All men were alike sinners before 
Him and all needed His forgiveness. This principle of human 
equality was broadened as it was applied, and it became, accord- 
ing to A. D. Lindsay, one of the most important contributions of 
Christianity to the political heritage of the Western world. In 
the seventeenth century it received fresh embodiment in the 
independent Puritan congregations of England and contributed 
directly to the development of modern democracy.® 

Later this principle furnished the moral power behind the anti- 
slavery movement. A. V. Dicey says that although the abolition 
of Negro slavery was logically required by the utilitarian phi- 
losophy professed by many intellectuals in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the cause of abolition never could have triumphed in either 
England or America without “an unswerving faith” in the 
“essential similarity and equality of all human beings whether 
blacks or whites.”!® Gunnar Myrdal, author of An American 
Dilemma, the monumental study of our present race problem, 
tells us that this same principle is a powerful weapon today in 
the hands of the Negroes for improving their position. As a 
respected element of our political and religious heritage it gives 
to those who oppose the Negroes “a split personality.” Because 
of it many whites fight on the side of the Negroes, the caste sys- 
tem cannot receive legal sanction, and even segregation has to 
be based on “the fiction of equality.”™ 

The whole democratic movement in the Western world, in 
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politics, economics, education, and many other areas, has con- 
stantly received fresh impetus as this principle has been applied 
to new situations. Its influence illustrates the fact that when such 
a principle is accepted as a part of the individual’s system of 
meaning and value it may produce far-reaching results. 

Under the conditions of the present, what does love mean? 
“New occasions teach new duties.” Each age brings a challenge 
to translate the age-old motive of Christianity into attitudes, 
concerns, and principles that will give the motive new and effec- 
tive embodiment. What love means in intimate primary rela- 
tionships need not detain us. We never can improve on what 
Paul told us in the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians. It is the 
secondary relationships of men, where the whole man is obscured 
by some group to which he belongs, that are the sources of 
deepening anxiety. Men with all their joys and sorrows and with 
the infinite variety of their natures become only the Steel- 
workers Union or the National Association of Manufacturers. 
They become “the masses,” “listening audiences measured by 
Hooper,” “pressure groups” wielding, and wielded as, power. 

What does love mean in such an age? We believe that part 
of the answer, at least, lies in such suggestions as the following. 

Love means helping men to be wholes. It means helping 
creatures made in the image of God to enter into their full 
heritage as children of God. Love is concerned with anything 
that contributes to that end. To’be whole, men need healing and 
appreciative contacts with nature. They need decent physical 
and human surroundings. They need useful employment. They 
have many other material and intellectual as well as spiritual 
needs. The satisfaction of these needs is as truly an objective of 
Christian love as the food for the hungry and the clothes for the 
naked that the author of the Epistle of James urged upon the 
attention of the early Christians. The program of every Christian 
church might well be re-examined in the light of such questions 
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as, Are we helping people to be whole men and women? Are we 
concentrating our efforts on what will contribute most to that 
end? 

Love means believing in the creative possibilities of human 
beings. If we think of men as Christianity thinks of them we 
cannot believe that their lives are as fully controlled by im- 
personal forces as they appear to be in the patterns drawn by 
Marx and Freud. There are margins of choice and hence of re- 
sponsibility in every normal life. Because there are such margins 
the future both of individuals and of the race is unpredictable. 
Men are not doomed merely to repeat the past or to conform to 

the conventional present. Neither science nor Christianity passes 
such a sentence upon them. Love means a mind-set toward pio- 
neering and trail blazing. It means searching for the margin of 
choice in every life in which may grow a new embodiment of the 
creative purpose of God. 

Love means practicing the co-operative method of living. It 
means challenging all ecclesiastical, racial, and national segrega- 
tions as final. It means a refusal to view harmful social conflicts 
as fixed inevitabilities. We do not know too much about co- 
operation as yet. There is no problem in the study of which 
religious faith and the scientific spirit may collaborate- more 
fruitfully. In our present scheme of things the unbalanced appor- 
tionment of both national expenditures and intellectual interest 
between the prosecution of war and the understanding of the 
ways by which harmful, social conflicts might be lessened, is 
fantastic. In itself it is an evidence of the warped perspective of 
the times. 

Love means constant concern for the needs of the less 
privileged people in our society. The appeal of the “disin- 
herited” must find an instinctive response in the Christian con- 
science.!2 That response today, while in part philanthropic, must 
be increasingly appreciative of what less privileged groups have 
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to give as well as of what they need to receive. But their needs 
are great. The Negro people, for instance, need housing, educa- 
tion, economic opportunity, and political responsibility. They 
need a fellowship as whole persons with white people as whole 
persons that the practice of segregation forbids. There will be 
delays in the fulfillment of these needs. But delays as well as 
reforms involve risks. For the less privileged of the earth are 
on the march. Their advance may be guided. It cannot be halted. 

Those who take love seriously should be the eyes and ears of 
society, seeing the wayfaring classes and races along the highway 
of history that are being robbed and left for dead, and hearing 
the cry of the less privileged which has gone up to “the Lord 
of Sabaoth.” 


A word of caution, however, may not be out of place. We do 
not claim that love in itself will solve all our problems. There 
are social problems, for instance, such as the problem of poverty 
in such countries as India and China for which there are no im- 
mediate solutions. The disparity between the standard of living 
in such countries and in our own, will not be removed within 
any predictable period. What is true of these problems is true of 
others. There are ills of humanity which as far as our present 
knowledge goes, love, combined with the best intelligence, may 
alleviate but not cure. 

Nor can the person with love in his heart necessarily do all 
that may need to be done in every situation. One thinks, for in- 
stance, of the dilemma in which Christians found thernselves as 
members of the German resistance when it came to the plot to 
assassinate Hitler. Their dilemma was described in these words 
by Eugen Gerstenmaier, a Christian minister who took part in 
the plot: “If I can’t break down this difficulty in my heart, 
several thousand must die daily, and that is not right. . . . Per- 
haps it was bad to murder, but it was worse to let the killings con- 
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tinue.” Robert Root, in commenting on the failure of the German 
resistance movement, blames part of it on the “moral standards” 
of some of those who participated in it. They could not “con- 
ceive of ruthlessness to match the Nazis’ ruthlessness.””® 

The dilemma of these Christians in the German resistance is 
the tragic dilemma of our age. Those who do not feel it can 
hardly be said to have lived with understanding during these 
latter years. Christians faced by such a dilemma will make 
different choices. If their love is real they will not judge too 
harshly those whose choice is different from their own. 

But the final word as we think of the work of love is a word 
of assurance. It comes from the deepest levels of our faith. When 
the obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle was removed from Egypt 
and set up in London an inscription was placed within its base 
with the thought that centuries hence those who discovered it 
might be interested in a bit of wisdom humanity in our age had 
come to cherish. The inscription was written in all the known 
languages, five hundred or more. It consisted of five words, 
“God so loved the world.” 

Those words furnish the only adequate and enduring basis for 
the motive of love. If love is the most profound motive in the 
attitude of God toward the world, then in working with that 
motive we work with a power implicit in the nature of things. 
Love may not do everything that needs to be done in this age or 
in this life. But it is a directive that is to be trusted. In its presence 
force becomes wary as when confronted by the numinous, and 
justice becomes creative through new understanding. With love 
failure does not mean defeat. Without love the greatest human 
achievement may be a step towards doom. 


5. Tue Necgssiry oF THE CHURCH 


The other two focal elements in the Christian system of mean- 
ing and value we must mention more briefly. 
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Christianity has always been concerned with life in a com- 
munity. It began with the proclamation of the community of 
God. “Seek ye first the kingdom (community) of God and his 
righteousness (way of life).” The Kingdom existed in heaven. 
It was to come on earth. “Thy kingdom come.” But the coming 
of the Kingdom was delayed, and gradually the Church came 
to take its place as the religious community that bulked largest 
in the interest of Christ’s followers. 

One of the concerns of those who preached the social gospel a 
third of a century ago in this country was to recover the idea of 
the Kingdom as the life-organizing concept of Christianity. 
Their effort to do so was accompanied, to a degree, by a diminu- 
tion of interest in the Church. The Church often seemed to them 
a rather prosaic organization full of human frailty that blew its 
trumpet Sunday mornings with a rather uncertain sound. Those 
who shared the enthusiasm of the social gospel (and the author 
did to the full) believed that the challenge of the present was 
that of building the Kingdom of God on earth. We could do 
that in the main through economics and politics. The Church was 
too slow and its influence on the reforms in which we were in- 
terested was too indirect. 

No modification of a youthful Christian outlook during our 
lifetime has been more pronounced than the change that has 
taken place in respect to the place of the Church in the thinking 
of those who entered upon maturity with the view I have de- 
scribed. This change has been due to various causes. The struggle 
on the economic and political front left some advocates of the 
social gospel with their ethical and religious enthusiasm de- 
pleted. They craved a fellowship where it could be renewed. 
The primacy of the group in the formation of ideals, which had 
won the support of social scientists and educators, did not go well 
with the depreciation of the Church. The importance of the 
Church in the creation of the New Testament and in the develop- 
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ment of the Christian faith loomed ever larger in Christian 
scholarship. The collectivist trend of the age, which left the in- 
dividual without group conections in an ineffectual position, 
pointed Christians back to the Church. The importance of the 
party in totalitarian movements indicated that the leaders of 
such movements believed in a fascist or communist “church” 
even if Christians did not believe in theirs. And finally one could 
not fail to note that the Christians in foreign lands under 
totalitarian rule who had withstood persecution best were those 
whose lives were rooted in organized Christian bodies. 

These are among the considerations that have given the 
Church as the representative of the Community of God a more 
important place in the Christian system of meaning and value 
than it had for some a third of a century ago. The Community of 
God is much more than the visible Church. And there is much 
that we see within the visible Church that does not belong to 
that Community and that hinders its realization among us. But 
as an agency working across the centuries and across the barriers 
that separate races and nations from one another, to bring more 
of God’s Community among men and to prepare men for that 
Community as it may exist in the eternal world, there is no sub- 
stitute for the Church. If it should disappear something like it 
would have to take its place or human life would suffer beyond 
our imagining. 

There are those who offer us a set of abstractions cast in the 
framework of some philosophical or sociological ideology as a 
substitute for the living Church as a molder of personal life. 
To such individuals we commend the words of Louis Bromfield. 
Commenting on efforts to achieve worthy reforms of the social 
order by short-cut panaceas Bromfield says: 


It is like trying to farm by chemical fertilizer alone, 
ignoring the immense powers of rain and water, the beetles, 
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the bumble-bees, the fungi and moulds, the earthworms 
and the minute invisible bacteria deep in the soil without 
which the whole scheme of the universe and man’s relation 
to it and his whole life would in the end be annihilated.” 


In like manner we would say that if a man is to develop an 
adequate system of meaning and value he needs the fostering 
influence of such a fellowship as that of the Church. As he grows 
older he discovers with L. P. Jacks that “mere information as to 
why men should do right . . . is no match for the difhculties that 
beset the good life.”?® He finds that he needs the Church’s music 
and pageantry, its Christmas carols and its Easter flowers. He 
needs its stories pictured in glass and its spires that remind him 
that man has a soul. He needs its great literature, its great 
memories, and its great hopes. He needs the contacts it brings 
with prophets and apostles, with saints and reformers. He needs 
its happy associations with plain people. He needs the enlistment 
to which it calls him to enterprises of human service. He needs 
its reminders of the simple decencies and its vision of the un- 
attained and the unattainable. He needs the commitment to God 
to which it summons him and he needs the companionship of 
the One to whom it leads him, who will be with him always even 
“unto the end of the world,” whose Presence he feels as he par- 
takes of the sacrament and in the quiet meditations of his own 
heart. 

A Fellowship across the centuries and across all natural boun- 
daries that divide men in human society, a Fellowship destined 
to conquer sin and death—shaz is the Church. 


There shall always be the Church and the World, 
And the heart of man 
Shivering and fluttering between them... 
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Swinging between hell gate and heaven gate 
And the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 


6. THe Curistran Hope 


The conception of man’s destiny that belongs to a Christian 
system of meaning and value is the subject of sharp debate 
among Christians today. 

During these latter decades those who hold the traditional 
Christian idea of individual immortality have had to sustain the 
attack of naturalistic thinkers who regard such an idea as illusory. 
In addition, they have had to fend off the objections of religious- 
minded people under Oriental influence who deprecate the 
notion of the enduring nature of the individual. To such people 
the desirable destiny for the individual is to lose himself in the 
divine “all.” Disturbing also has been the influence of thinkers, 
closer to orthodox Christianity, who have been able to talk easily 
of the great Christian doctrines but who have disavowed the 
belief in the fact or minimized the importance of the individual’s 
survival of death. 

None of these positions critical of individual immortality can 
be reconciled with the basic Christian emphasis on the worth of 
the human person. Jerome spoke for the Christian faith through- 
out its history when, referring to the future life, he said “Paul 
will still be Paul and Mary will still be Mary.”’® In any case 
there will always be a definite other-worldly element in a vital 
Christian conception of man’s destiny. 

Among American Protestants debate has been more animated 
in respect to the this-worldly aspect of man’s destiny. They have 
been caught between two opposing views of man’s earthly future. 
One is the view inherited from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which is dominated by the mood of optimism. It is 
based on the assumption of the natural goodness of man and of 
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the competence of human reason, apart from any divine revela- 
tion, as an authority for conduct. It cherishes the hope that under 
the guidance of reason the individual may attain a sufhciently 
praiseworthy character, and society a condition somewhat like 
that of Utopia. This view found support in the theory of evolu- 
tion and it was rendered plausible by the great technological 
advances of the last century and a half with the consequent rise 
in the standard of living. 

The other view is dominated by the mood of pessimism. It is 
based on ideas of human sinfulness and depravity that come in 
part from the Bible and in part from the teachings of Augustine 
and the Protestant Reformers. According to this view man was 
made originally in the image of God but almost all of that image 
has been lost through man’s pride and willfulness. Man is now 
a rebel against God. The downgrade movement in his nature is 
so strong that we can hardly be hopeful of any worthy earthly 
future for him. The logic of this view is that only the apocalyptic 
intervention of God in history can turn it into line with Christian 
desires. It is a view of man’s future that finds corroboration in 
the writings of such thinkers as Spengler and it has been rendered 
impressive by the horrors of two world wars. 

It is clear that Christianity today lacks an unambiguous inter- 
pretation of man’s this-worldly destiny and it is probable that 
such an interpretation will not be attained until Christians have 
a better understanding of the relationship between the creative 
and the redemptive work of God. Here we would only suggest 
that while the optimistic and the pessimistic views we have cited 
are not reconcilable there are truths within each of the views that 
are not incompatible with one another. 

Within the optimistic view there is the sense of a creative 
power at work in nature and history which Christians may well 
think of as certainly in great part the power of God. No one can 
fathom the purposes of God in His creative work. But looking 
at the processes of nature and history, fashioning ever more com- 
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plex forms of life, endowing man with the urge for an ever 
fuller existence, pushing up primitive man out of the animal 
and civilized man out of the primitive, and developing within 
civilized man an ever richer connection with his world—looking 
at these processes it would seem that they give us at least one 
clue to God’s purpose in them. That purpose would seem to be 
to bring into existence creatures who are able to share with Him, 
in ever larger measure, the work of His creation. 

Generation after generation of such creatures have come and 
gone across this earthly scene. In the case of man each generation 
can build to some degree on the achievements of those who have 
gone before. Something more seems to be happening here than 
the preparation of souls for an other-worldly destiny. God seems 
to have a purpose which can be apprehended in part in terms of 
this world. Otherwise why have so many new, interesting, and 
creative ventures of the human spirit become possible as various 
plateaus of achievement have been won? The achievement of 
literacy against the limitations of a preliterate culture, of free 
labor as against slavery, of a measure of material security and of 
leisure as against incessant preoccupation with food-getting, of 
human rights as against absolutism, of sex and race equality as 
against sex and race discrimination, of a law-ruled order as 
against a violence-ridden anarchy—such achievements seem to 
bring men out on new plateaus of history where new opportuni- 
ties for man’s co-operation with God emerge. 

The actuality of this increase through history of man’s oppor- 
tunities for co-operating with the creative work of God seems to 
be an element of truth within the optimistic view of man’s 
earthly destiny. Nor does this truth seem incompatible with the 
truth enshrined within the pessimistic view that man will always 
need redemption. 

Always sinfulness will be characteristic of man on this earthly 
plane. Always he will need the divine grace that can turn him 
from an orientation toward self to an orientation toward God. 
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Always he must repent and seek God’s forgiveness. Always he 
will need to commit himself deliberately to God and to His will 
for this life and that which is to come. For man by nature is 
dependent upon God. In the light of Christianity the new pla- 
teaus of opportunity to which he has climbed make him more 
dependent than ever. Now more than ever self-centeredness ap- 
pears self-defeating and the life of self-giving love which he can 
only lead by God’s help appears the more imperative. 

As far as the idea of progress is concerned, in the increase in 
opportunities for sharing God’s work in creation there has been 
progress. In the emancipation of man from the need for redemp- 
tion there has been no progress. There will never be any plateau 
of achievement man may hope to attain when his need for God 
will be less real than it is today. The conception of salvation as 
wholeness of life which can come to man only as he comes to 
God implies this truth. 

Whether men are able to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties for sharing with God His work in creation depends upon 
whether they seek to exploit these opportunities merely for their 
own advantage, or hear in them a fresh call to dedicate them- 
selves to God for His service. The increase in these opportunities 
makes possible catastrophic revolts against God as well as fresh 
visions of His greatness and goodness. An individual saved from 
death by a new medical discovery may give the years to which 
he has been spared to a life of usefulness or to a lustful, hateful 
existence. Pasteur’s germ theory of disease, fraught with such 
benefit to mankind, makes possible also the horrors of bacterio- 
logical warfare. Which way will man take in history—the way 
to life or the way to death? 


The Christian view of man’s destiny is thus seen to involve 
both an other-worldly and a this-worldly phase. In neither phase 
does it leave man without hope. The hope of the eternal life of 
the individual with God belongs to the deepest strata of our 
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faith. The hope of what man may achieve in terms of his earthly 
future is more uncertain. Nevertheless it is real. If man in seek- 
ing increased opportunities for sharing the riches of God’s crea- 
tion realizes also his dependence upon God and his need of 
redemption the changes wrought in his character by God’s grace 
may so affect his work that it will not be self-defeating. eae 
thing in this realm would seem to depend upon how fully man’s 
earthly achievement can A ee the divine love. 

What other view of man’s destiny conserves more surely his 
dignity and freedom? In the Christian view man is a co-worker 
with God. The possibilities of their life together are inexhausti- 
ble. No inevitable forces of history doom man to defeat or insure 
his triumph. His own choices remain ever significant. What he 
needs is to grow up to his responsibility which is not that of being 
the master of his fate—he will never be that—but of being the 
child of God entering ever more fully into an appreciation of 
his Father’s world. 


7. INTEGRITY AND ADAPTABILITY 


The development within human beings of a system of mean- 
ing and value in terms that are true both to the Christian tradi- 
tion and to the needs of the present is the primary contribution 
Christianity can make to man’s struggle for dignity and freedom. 
There are other contributions that are by-products of this one or 
that may be correlated with it. The existence of the Church as 
the representative of a loyalty higher than that to the State has 
been an important factor in enabling men to escape from the 
strait jacket of totalitarian rule. A. D. Lindsay, for instance, 
lists this as a major service of historic Christianity to the cause 
of freedom." Christian ideals work in many indirect ways to 
foster more humane practices. Organized Christian bodies may 
on occasion exert pressure on government in behalf of various 
useful measures. 

But the creation in the individual of a system of meaning and 
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value that assures him of the dignity of his own life and impels 
him to use his freedom to secure the dignity of others—that 1s 
the most important service Christianity can render in the spirit- 
ual crisis of our age. Without the convictions of the individual 
fostered by such a system nothing else will avail. Endeavors to 
improve the lot of man by overhead manipulations alone will 
be as fruitless in the long run as the assault on the Normandy 
beaches would have been without the individual soldier’s de- 
termination to advance and survive. Without that determination, 
as Ralph Ingersoll reminds us, “the whole invasion however 
beautifully planned . . . would have been a child born perfectly 
formed but dying.””° 

The crucial issue in respect to the system of meaning and 
value now being developed by Christianity is whether it has 
both integrity and adaptability. Without integrity the Christian 
system will not help the individual either to adjust himself to 
his environment, or to test the environment for its usefulness to 
him. And without adaptability the Christian system will tend to 
insulate the individual from his environment. Under such con- 
ditions the Christian system itself is likely to become a fossilized 
vestige of the past, and the Church that treasures it a cystlike 
structure living by the social body but making no adequate 
contribution to it. 

Since this book with its emphasis upon the enduring points of 
reference in the eternal dimension and upon the basic Christian 
insight has been largely concerned with the integrity of the 
Christian system, let us here inquire briefly how the system be- 
comes adaptable. We would answer, in a word, that the system 
becomes adaptable by being brought into fresh contact with 
human needs that are felt to contain the call of God. Under such 
conditions the system of meaning and value is refocused to bring 
it to bear upon these needs. 

An illustration of the process by which this refocusing occurs 
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is to be found in a powerfully written novel dealing with the 
race issue in South Africa. In this story one of the important 
characters, a prominent white lawyer who is a champion of the 
Bantu people, is killed by a member of the race he is trying to 
help. After his death there is found among his papers a descrip- 
tion of the influences that inspired him to take the advanced 
position he had taken in behalf of the dark-skinned natives. He 
tells of his rearing in a fine, landholding family. He says that 
his parents were “upright, and kind and law-abiding; they 
taught me to say my prayers and took me regularly to church. 
... From them I learned all that a child should learn of honour 
and charity and generosity. But of South Africa I learned 
nothing at all.” (Italics mine.) 

Later came the opening of his eyes and his determination to 
give himself completely to the service of South Africa and its 
native people. Whatever the price, he says, “I shall try to do 
what is right and to speak what is true.” He takes no pride in 
his resolution. He cannot do otherwise. “I am moved by some- 
thing,” he writes in this secret record, “that is not my own, that 
moves me to do what is right, at whatever cost it may be.” 

After his death his father reads the record in which the son 
has put down his experience. The story goes on to tell what the 
death of the son and the discovery of this record did to the father 
in helping him to reconstruct his own attitude toward the 
natives.” 

Some of the main factors in the process by which the Christian 
system becomes adaptable are suggested in this story. There is an 

inherited system of meaning and value. There are serious needs 
unmet by that system. There are pioneers who go “all out” in 
the endeavor to meet these needs. There is then a flowing back 
of influence from their lives upon the less sensitive. This influ- 
ence works toward the refocusing of the inherited system. In our 
story this refocusing is represented by the experience of the 
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father. If that refocusing should prove adequate a youth of the 
next generation would not have to say in respect to his training, 
“Of South Africa I learned nothing at all.” 

The maintenance of good connections between the Church 
and those who are pioneering on new spiritual frontiers is prob- 
ably the most important human influence in giving the Christian — 
system of meaning and value the quality of adaptability. If these 
connections are firm, as the young lawyer in our story drew upon 
his inheritance for such ideals as “honour and charity and gen- 
erosity,” and for the feeling of being moved by something “not 
my own,” the pioneer will gather strength from our spiritual 
past. He in turn will add to our inheritance and make it more 
vital in its adaptation to the needs of men. 


8. WHat SHOULD THE CHURCHES Do? 


What should the churches (and particularly the Protestant 
churches) do to make the Christian system of meaning and value 
the regenerative force we have suggested in the phrase “leaven 
of a free society”? 

We assume, of course, that they should seach it—teach it in 
the institutions they control, the churches proper, their schools 
and colleges; and teach it through the Christian home and the 
character-building agencies of the community as far as they are 
able. There is a certain amount of definite instruction needed by 
children, youth, and adults if the spiritual tradition of the West- 
ern world and the basic insight of Christianity are to be under- 
stood by individuals and made relevant to their lives. In this 
teaching the best educational methods should be used, inspired 
by respect for the dignity of the human person and by the spirit 
of love so essential in Christianity. 

This means also that the churches should not only teach the 
Christian system but exemplify it. As long as the Christian in- 
sight calls for an embodied love the churches can hardly escape 
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the necessity of endeavoring to practice the principles they com- 
mend to the world at large. Take, for instance, the expression 
of love in the co-operative life. In the relations of the races, of 
the various parties in industry, and of the nations, co-operation 
has become so essential that the continuance of civilization de- 
pends upon it. The churches are constantly proclaiming the need 
of it. But do they embody it? On the parish level, Yes. In larger 
denominational groups, Yes. But on a scale commensurate with 
the needs of our time? Alas, No. 

Here the Protestant churches face one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of their history. Because of its inherent genius and the 
conditions of American life, Protestantism here has built a large 
measure of freedom into its organization. But now the pressure 
of events is simply forcing the Protestant denominations to 
demonstrate that union of freedom with the effective co- 
operation of large corporate bodies which the world is seeking 
in so many realms. 

We Protestants must heed the lessons of history. Freedom 
alone will not enable us to do what needs to be done today. 
Human societies cannot survive without an organic structure 
adapted to changed conditions. An adequate structure for co- 
operation is now so essential to Protestantism that if it is not 
achieved, Protestantism is likely to be by-passed in the end as a 
highway that can carry the spiritual heritage and hope of 
mankind. 

Moreover, if a more cohesive Protestantism can be created, 
Protestants may seek with confidence more co-operative relations 
with Roman Catholics. If Protestants know their own mind 
better and are better organized to express their mind it is certain 
that Roman Catholics will consider more thoughtfully the value 
of co-operating with them. The difficulties in the way of such 
co-operation are formidable. It is not easy for people to work 
together who differ so profoundly on important religious issues, 
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and who must oppose one another publicly from time to time 
on questions affecting the relations of the State and the churches. 
The risks to both Protestantism and Catholicism in a policy of 
active co-operation are real. But the stakes—in the removal of 
ill-will, in the demonstration of the power of love to cross his- 
toric barriers, and in the progress that could be made toward the 
re-establishment of the spiritual foundations of our culture— 
are so great that the risks should be incurred. We cannot hope 
to change the spiritual climate in a profound way without new 
ventures in co-operation between Protestants and Catholics. 

If Protestants could only believe that behind what often 
seems to them a facade of superstition and authority there is a 
deep Catholic religious life from which we have much to learn; 
if Catholics could only believe that our Protestant freedom, 
during the last four centuries, has won insights that should be 
preserved; and if some Protestants and Catholics in America 
could only meditate together on the life with God as they have 
in Europe, we might be surprised at the outcome. 

Always important is the will to co-operate and to keep on 
searching for ways by which we can. Most important of all is 
the conviction that God has something better in store for us both 
as Protestants and as Catholics in our mutual relations. To doubt 
this would be to doubt His sovereignty and His love. 

The same need is evident and the same values are at stake in 
the relations of Christians and Jews. 


But the churches will not make the Christian system of mean- 
ing and value an adequate leaven of freedom within our society 
simply by working within themselves. They must seek to project 
as much of that system as is possible into the world beyond their 
borders. They must seek to create a cast of mind favorable to 
spiritual advance in many areas. We have referred, for instance, 
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to the belief in human equality as an element in a cast of mind 
prevalent in both Britain and America that Christianity has 
helped to put there. 

Probably few would deny that wherever men esteem the 
growth of persons as more important than material gain, wher- 
ever they believe that men have a margin of free choice and are 
not mere products of impersonal forces, wherever they seek 
their ends by persuasion rather than by coercion, wherever they 
endeavor to achieve fellowship across racial and religious bar- 
riers, wherever they feel special responsibility for the less privi- 
leged—there you have a cast of mind favorable to the growth 
of Christian ideals in our society. 

But it would be an error to think that any specific Christian 
ideal offered as a remedy for some social maladjustment is the 
primary contribution of Christianity to a free society. That con- 
tribution, we would reaffirm, lies primarily in the sense of a 
spiritual order beyond and above the governmental order under 
which men carry on their activities. In the Western democratic 
world that spiritual order still invests the government, in the 
minds of the people, with an authority that is more than just the 
sheer power of a majority that has won an election. So long as 
men feel the reality of this spiritual order above government 
but lending its sanction to government, their natural impulses 
are to obey rather than to resist the law. Under such conditions 
the law is likely to be in large measure self-enforcing, and the 
police are used to discipline only the marginal refractory ele- 
ment of the population. Because social concord is achieved thus 
through self-regulation men are and feel free. 

Moreover, this sense of a spiritual order also puts limitations 
upon government. The reality of these limitations becomes evi- 
dent whenever such ideas as “the common good” and “human 
rights” enter into political argument. These ideas have a long 
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history. Scholars may dispute about their meaning. But in the 
minds of the people they still carry a numinous reference. They 
refer not only to what people want but to what they feel they 
ought to want. Men believe that whatever higher spiritual 
order there is, is on the side of the common good and human 
rights. The government, accordingly, has to be wary. It is as- 
sumed that it will not wittingly jeopardize these values. 

These values are maintained and kept vital by being invoked. 
They are still vital enough in the Anglo-American world to give 
the statesmen who appeal to them and to the sense of a spiritual 
order behind them, a moral prestige that others, who base their 
claim to political power solely on their ability to satisfy material 
interests or national ambitions, do not have. Among statesmen 
of this type one thinks of Bright and Gladstone in Britain and 
of Lincoln and Wilson in America. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 
—in which the attitudes of humility, tolerance, and mutual for- 
giveness, so essential to the solution of the problems of a free 
society, are revealed as rooted in man’s sense of dependence on 
a higher spiritual order—is one of the supreme examples of the 
cast of mind in public life that a responsible Christianity should 
seek to create. 

Among the means for creating such a cast of mind, religious 
ceremonial in connection with public occasions is probably more 
important than we think. In the main we must depend upon the 
efforts of churchmen operating. through the press, the maga- 
zines, the radio, and any channels that are open to them. If there 
were some way by which our spiritual heritage could be made 
available to our youth in the curriculums of public education it 
would be a great gain. It seems incredible that either sectarian 
religious rivalries or an antireligious bias should deprive our 
youth of at least an elementary knowledge of this heritage. 
There ought to be a wholeness in education that matches the 
wholeness of man’s nature. 
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It is obvious that adequate policies for the projection of 
Christian ideas into society wait on the achievement of a larger 
measure of co-operation among the churches. 


Such policies wait also on something else. They wait upon a 
fresh realization by the churches of the importance of thought. 
The acceptance by the churches of their task must mean that in 
each generation they make a fresh attempt, however halting, 
to think it through. 

During the last half century the Christian view of man and 
his world has not been a very important subject of thought for 
American Protestants. There have been various reasons for this. 
Probably the most important one was the fact that the increase 
in wealth and population stimulated American churches to seek 
growth in terms of material resources and members rather than 
in the appreciation of Christianity. Another reason, almost as 
important in some denominations, was a consequence of the 
strain imposed upon the Christian mind by the intellectual 
adjustment to the age. The effort to make this adjustment tended 
to separate those who wanted to make it, the liberals, from 
those who resisted it, the conservatives. The endeavor of the 
more extreme conservatives, the fundamentalists, to bind whole 
denominations by new theological formulas provoked the oppo- 
sition of liberals and moderate conservatives, who could find no 
modus vivendi for getting along with fundamentalists except by 
minimizing the importance of theology. 

The intellectual and religious sterility of this policy was appal- 
ling. Its results were aptly described by the editor of The Chris- 
tian Century when he wrote: “No disaster which Protestantism 
has suffered in the past one hundred years is comparable to the 
fading out of its intellectual understanding of its own faith.”” 
Instead of understanding, in many quarters we got sentimen- 
talism, a ringing of the changes on pious phrases with only 
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perfunctory inquiry into their significance. We got a lot of 
activities with the techniques of the promotor very much to the 
fore. We got little of that union of action and thought that 
saturates the letters of Paul and that is one of the secrets of the 
growth of Marxism. For while American Protestants were giv- 
ing up theology, the theory of the Christian movement, Lenin 
was writing, “Without a revolutionary theory there can be no 
revolutionary movement.” 

We must be near the end of the flight from thought in Ameri- 
can Protestantism. The ecumenical movement is set definitely 
in the opposite direction. The thousands who have enrolled in 
the “great books” courses and in the extension work of the uni- 
versities reveal a latent hunger for a substantial wisdom about 
life. Custom-bound, mentally inert, and religiously tepid 
churches cannot satisfy that hunger. Only churches where people 
find an arresting Christianity that challenges to action and 
thought will satisfy it. T. R. Glover says that in the early period 
of Christianity the Christians were successful because they out- 
lived, outdied and outthought the heathen. If this is to be a new 
apostolic age we shall find that the conditions of spiritual achieve- 
ment have not changed. Moreover, the issues between vital 
Christianity and secular trends that deny faith in God and a 
cosmic moral order are now so clear that intelligent Christians 
can hardly be unaware of them. 

Why not @ Congress of Christian Thought, in which those 
could share who believe that the Christian faith has a distinctive 
and indispensable contribution to make to the solution of the 
great issues before our society? The ecumenical gatherings at 
Oxford, Edinburgh, and Amsterdam have already demonstrated 
the value of such an undertaking. But the ecumenical movement 
itself must be ecclesiastical. Its meetings are separated by inter- 
vals of years, and thus far the meetings have represented the 
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thinking of Christians in Europe rather better than that of 
Christians in America. 

Our Christian scholars, scientists, educators, writers, and pub- 
licists in America need to be drawn into a great co-operative 
effort to discover and interpret the meaning of Christianity for 
the entire range of our intellectual and practical life. This need 
is particularly evident within Protestantism. For not until Prot- 
estant Christianity has made an effort on a worthy scale to co- 
ordinate action avd thought will men be able to see whether it 
offers a convincing alternative to secularism on the one hand 
and to Roman Catholicism on the other, as a life-organizing 
faith for American society. 


We have put down a few of the fundamental things we be- 
lieve that Protestant Christians have to do to accomplish the 
task to which God has called them. It is important to know what 
these fundamental things are. They need to be in the background 
of the churches’ day-to-day activities. Now and then the mem- 
bers of our churches may well lift their eyes and contemplate the 
need for a more adequate teaching of the Christian faith; a more 
earnest effort to exemplify it by co-operating for larger objec- 
tives; a more venturesome endeavor to project Christianity into 
society; and more thoughtfulness in interpreting Christ to the 
world. As they contemplate the nature of their task they will 
realize that they cannot make much headway without a deepen- 
ing of their religious convictions. Out of the agony of a great 
concern there will come a new sense of what it means to live in 
the eternal dimension. 

The final element, accordingly, in the churches’ strategy is 
the endeavor to transfuse their undertaking with the spirit of 
religious devotion. “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” “My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth.” 
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At a central point in the process of renewal that is here en- 
visioned stand those who are interpreters of the Christian gospel. 
For them this is nothing less than an apostolic age. If they can 
only realize that in the depths of their need is reflected the 
majesty of their spiritual resources, one of the great ages of faith 
may be before them. 


What then is the role of the Church (we speak now of or- 
ganized. Christianity as a whole) in a free society? In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs that question has been constantly in the back 
of our minds. In answer to it the author has thought repeatedly 
of an English description of the cathedral of Durham. This 
massive structure was built during the early Norman period near 
England’s northern border. The people spoke of it as “half 
house of God and half fortress ’gainst the Scot.” 

That old saying contains a truth which we believe is pertinent 
to the role of the Church in our time. The Church has its dis- 
tinctive function. It is “house of God.” It introduces men to, 
and guides them in, the life with God, an eternal life in the 
midst of time. It has to perform this function regardless of the 
nature of the society in which it exists. The distinctive function 
of the Church is tangential to the needs of that society. 

But the saying also tells us that the Church has a function 
within that society. It has to protect that society so far as it is 
able against the forces that threaten its destruction. The means 
that the Church can use are both indirect and direct. As far as a 
free society is concerned, if the Church performs its distinctive 
function in a way that fulfills the promise of basic Christianity 
it will render a service to human beings that no man-centered, 
time-bound institution dedicated wholly to the service of the 
society could render. This would be an indirect service of the 
Church. 

But it should render also direct services. That is the symbolic 
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truth in the phrase “fortress ’gainst the Scot.” As the cathedral 
of Durham was a refuge for the English town and country folk 
against forays from across the border, so the Church in our 
society should be a refuge for men from forces that threaten 
their enduring interests. The Church should be sensitive to the 
existence of these forces and it should help men to resist them. 

In this book we have been particularly interested in some of 
the forces in the realm of thought that seem to us to threaten 
the dignity and freedom of man. Such forces have always ex- 
isted. Perhaps we have a symbolic reference to them in the words 
from Ephesians: “We have to struggle, not with enemies of 
flesh and blood, but with the hierarchies, the authorities .. . 
the spirit-forces of evil on high.”*’ Like the Christians of the 
first apostolic age we must hear and heed the warning to “take 
God’s armor” and “hold your ground.” 

The term “fortress,” however, does not seem altogether satis- 
factory as a description of the function of the Church in a free 
society. The term has, indeed, a noble history in Christian 
thought. “A mighty fortress is our God.” And there are situa- 
tions constantly recurring where it seems to fit the role of the 
Church almost perfectly. 

But the term seems to emphasize unduly the defensive aspect 
of the Church’s role. That is why we have preferred the term 
“leaven” to describe its influence. Leaven is vital. It is dynamic. 
It means change, progressive transfusion and transfiguration. 

That is what Christianity expressed through the Church 
should mean in a free society. It should mean more true dignity 
for man and more real freedom in every realm of life that it 
affects. To the growth of that kind of Christianity in the world 
we dedicate these pages. 


Conclusion 


Tue idea that has furnished the theme of this book came to me 
that evening while I was standing on the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. I had spent the day gazing, from one van- 
tage point after another, at that wonder of nature wrought by 
the artistry of the Colorado River; watching the little creatures 
who inhabit the area around the canyon; and studying the ex- 
hibits in the museum. Night was now coming on. As I took a 
final look at the canyon before going to the train I thought of 
how much of the earth’s story was represented by the scene be- 
fore me. A billion years ago the earliest rocks had been formed 
at the bottom of the canyon. Hundreds of millions of years had 
then passed before the coming of life, many millions more before 
vertebrate creatures appeared, and other millions before the 
coming of man. And only within the last one hundred years had 
men stood on that rim who could read with any understanding 
the record disclosed by the mighty chasm. 

As I stood there I thought, “What a responsibility rests on 
modern man. He alone, of all the creatures who through count- 
less ages have lived on this rim, can appreciate this scene. He 
alone has been able to measure the span of time represented here 
and to interpret the forces that have carved out this masterpiece 
of nature’s sculpture. It almost seems that in him the long his- 
tory of the world has come into focus. What does it mean? Man 
of today! What will you do with your responsibility?” 

Part of the answer to these questions began to take shape then. 
It was to the effect that if man was to discharge his responsibility 
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he had to be himself. He had to realize the unique possibilities 
of his nature, particularly those represented by his consciousness. 
He had to take his consciousness seriously. It was in his con- 
sciousness that the canyon had come to have its impressive mean- 
ing. And much more did that consciousness reflect—the evening 
sky, the colors appearing and dissolving, the light and shadow 
playing over the rocks and forming them into ever-changing 
shapes, and man himself there, seeing, thinking, wondering at 
the mystery without and within. 

It was not difficult that night to think of man as a creature 
aware of an eternal dimension. When one thought of all the 
other creatures who had been there and were still there with their 
circumscribed consciousness and its narrow dimensions, and then 
of man with the glory of nature and earth history reflected in the 
strange mirror of his mind, it was almost inevitable that one 
should think of the world there reflected as interpenetrating in 
a profound way the being of the one who reflected it. Man and 
his world mingled in the depths of his consciousness as well as at 
the surface levels of animal feeling and movement. Man was 
conscious of his world because in some way his world wanted him 
to be conscious of it. There was a spiritual aspect of his environ- 
ment which made it possible for spirit within to speak with spirit 
without. 

Man’s responsibility, a responsibility brought upon him by 
the emergence of his unique consciousness, a consciousness that 
before the grandeur of the canyon made one man inescapably 
aware of his spiritual environment—that was the germinal 
thought of this volume. 

As this thought developed in later days it seemed apparent 
that the spiritual consciousness of Western man had been in 
decline for perhaps three hundred years. The long crisis in that 
consciousness that comprised the period from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century and that had come to its climax in the 
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wars of religion had produced a spiritual exhaustion from which 
Western man had never recovered. Meanwhile, the develop- 
ment of science had provided man with many new interests and 
had enabled him to explore and manipulate his material environ- 
ment in an extraordinary way. During the last half century the 
decline in the spiritual consciousness of Western man had be- 
come so precipitate that many were now concerned about what 
it meant. For today although equipped outwardly with all the 
technology of science man has become more and more willing 
to look out upon the world through the eyes of an animal, edu- 
cated, but ignorant of its spiritual heritage. 

However, the scene of grisly horror which threatens to follow 
those upon which he has already gazed during these latter years, 
as the reel of history has been unwound, now fills him with 
foreboding. He is beginning to wonder whether there is some- 
thing that he has forgotten. Is it possible that the new truth for 
which he has made such a large place in his consciousness has 
pushed out of it not only old error but old truth that more and 
more he is needing? He is familiar with the fact that traveling 
by airplane he sees many things he does not see while traveling 
on the earth. But there are lovely things he cannot see at all 
except by traveling on the earth at a pace no more rapid than 
that of a walk down a country lane. Perhaps in the things of the 
mind he has been fascinated in his hurried life by novelties that 
come from technological changes, while missing precious wisdom 
he can never know except through meditation on the enduring. 

There are increasing signs that man is inwardly disturbed. He 
is beginning to wonder whether in the development of his con- 
sciousness he has taken the right turn. He has listened for a long 
time to those who told him that he was less than he seemed to 
be. Perhaps he ought to inquire again of those who have told 
him that he is more than he seems to be—that he belongs to a 
world of spirit. And if he is to pursue such an inquiry how can 
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he begin with greater profit than by trying to learn what that 
figure can tell him who more than all others created the spiritual 
consciousness of Western man—Jesus Christ? 


So the soliloquy of one Western man went on. It led from 
the responsibility of man to the responsibility of the Christian. 
There are evidences of a new sense of responsibility on the part 
of the people of the churches. New Life movements are spring- 
ing up. If these movements are to have an enduring effect they 
must face the most stubborn and pervasive difficulties in the 
way of vital religion in our time. One of these difficulties is cer- 
tainly the spiritual climate of the age, dominated as it is by 
naturalistic thought. The churches must take the responsibility 
of developing another way of thinking about man that gives the 
spiritual side of his nature a firm rootage in the cosmos. That 
means that they have to enable men to know the substance and 
share the fruits of religion. The churches are not schools of 
philosophy, but if they see their task and perform it well they 
may change the spiritual climate of this age as the early Chris- 
tians changed the spiritual climate of the Roman Empire. 

Man’s responsibility—his need of a view of himself that does 
justice to the heights and depths of his nature—religion—then 
Christianity. I had been haunted by a sentence in an article ap- 
pearing in Fortune just before the end of the war: “Long before 
1939 the nominally Protestant American people had all but lost 
touch with the absolutely stupendous interpretation of life and 
history that Christianity offers.”" How true that sentence seemed 
to me while I was still under the spell of the stupendous impres- 
sion made by the Grand Canyon. Had we Christians become like 
tourists who gaze for a little while at the “great gully” and then 
pass on? And are not many of our contemporaries in their att- 
tude toward Christianity like people who have lived not far from 
the Grand Canyon but have never seen it? 
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“Stupendous”—that was a good word for the Christian faith, 
so far as any words are good for what cannot be confined in 
words. God, the Being who is the Ground and Goal of man’s 
being, Source of the creative forces of nature but Redeemer of 
man from nature; man, the image of God, yet ever prone to go 
off on his own in the self-sufficient pride that brings self-defeat; 
Christ, the Word “made flesh” in whom man had apprehended 
God in man, though he could never comprehend Him; the 
deathless worth of the human person, for therein God had been 
supremely manifested; the self-giving love of God’s nature now 
through Christ become the motive of man’s nature that releases 
him from self-defeat and opens up a life of inexhaustible power 
and joy; the community ever more created by this love; and the 
hope for time and eternity God’s love inspires—this was perhaps — 
an introduction to what Christianity meant. Its fuller meaning 
we shall never cease exploring. 

Where can we find a substitute for Christianity? Where such 
a thrust of the human spirit toward wholeness? Where such a 
disclosure of the Eternal? Christianity does not cut man down to 
contemporary estimates of him, drawn up today and discarded 
tomorrow. It faces his sin and tragedy within and his tensions 
with his environment without. It holds on to the concrete and 
the historical, and to the abstractions of reason, although they 
can never be harmonized completely. Because it is for the wise 
and the unwise, the great and the humble, the privileged and the 
disinherited it is forever plagued by loose ends of thought that 
any tyro can start to unravel. And it endures these infirmities 
because its battle is not man’s but God’s. There is Someone to 
share the bewilderments of the Christian’s experience. 

For it is when that experience is most baffling and the Chris- 
tian is most tortured by it that his faith reveals its greatest power. 
It is only then that he sees how Christ, his Cross, and his Resur- 
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rection embodied in a moment of time the constantly repeated 
drama of Christian living. For the Christian life across the ages 
has been a life of love leading characteristically to suffering and 
defeat—and then to victory which only the eyes of faith can see. 
But that faith is creative. It produces more lives inspired by the 
conviction that somewhere, sometime love will triumph. These 
lives interpenetrate the world. They affect its events. In the long 
run history reveres them. 

Thus Christ, his Cross, and his Resurrection are ever contem- 
porary. Nothing compares with them as carriers of the drama of 
man’s spiritual experience. Nor is there any power like their 
power to sustain that experience at its highest levels. 

In our earliest records we can see what is most essential in 
Christianity, and if these essentials are brought into close contact 
with present human needs we shall have a vital Christianity. An 
illustration may help us to see the importance of this emphasis. 
One may stand within the Telescope tree—a giant Sequoia in 
Mariposa Grove, Yosemite National Park—and look right out 
of the top. Most of the interior of the tree has been destroyed by 
fire. But the tree stands, still vital after centuries. Why? The 
dense woody center is gone but the power of growth that came 
from the original germinative element remains, and the branches 
bearing the needles which catch the transforming rays of the sun 
remain. The channels through which the sap flows near the 
surface under the bark also remain. 

Have we not here a parable of vital Christianity? Christianity 
can lose much of its woody historical accumulation in organiza- 
tion, ritual, and doctrine. But it needs always the basic insight, 
that continually recreates it, that comes from its origin. And it 
needs contact with present needs that feed its ongoing life, sym- 
bolized in the Sequoia by the roots, the green branches, and the 
channels for the sap. The illustration does not quite fit because 
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the tree would be strengthened by having its woody core and 
Christianity must draw upon the values of its later history as 
well as upon those of its source. 

Nevertheless the emphasis suggested by the illustration above 
seems to be sound. A vital Christianity must have firm rootage 
in the faith of its origin. If we have followed St. Paul for the 
most part in interpreting that faith we make no apologies, for 
we accept the judgment of Lietzmann when he says of Paul, 
“He had never sat at the feet of the Master, but nevertheless 
was the only one amongst the apostles who really understood 
Him.” The basic insight of early Christian faith and then its 
relevance to present needs have determined our major interest 
in the previous pages. 


Our last word is a word of confidence. We have believed that 
the spiritual climate of this age was due not primarily to the 
strength of science or any other secular interest but to the weak- 
ness of religion—to a lack of assurance on the part of religious 
men that manifested itself in a divisiveness in thought and 
action and in a sense of inferiority in the presence of those who 
were authorities in the field of secular pursuits. 

Happily we have seen a turn in the tide. Conservatives and 
liberals. in the churches are beginning to work along converging 
lines. We have hoped that the location in these pages of some 
points of reference in our spiritual heritage might help to pro- 
mote this convergence. And religious leaders are acquiring more 
self-respect. As Christians, in particular, work along converging 
lines toward a full-orbed Christianity that can meet the present 
needs of men, they will be less dismayed by interests that now 
seem dominant. Most important in this connection is it that Chris- 
tians should come to realize the profounder needs—the ancient 
disquietudes of the soul. It is when confronted by the agonies of 
mind and heart for which earth has no healing that men have 
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found God and been found of Him. At this point especially we 
must have the help of Christians who have suffered so grievously 
in Europe and in Asia. 

And we have confidence in many high-minded individuals 
who are now interpreters of naturalistic ways of thought. We 
believe that in the end they will realize that it has always been 
hard to do right, and that in their struggle for the good, men 
have always needed the encouragement of every particle of faith 
and hope they could summon to their support. That this struggle 
was difficult men knew long before the coming of Christianity. 
Of the pain they suffered in it one may read in the writings of 
the Hebrew prophets and of the dramatists and philosophers of 
Greece. 

To place man now on the knife-edge of his uniqueness, between 
his animal origin and nature, and a cosmos unaware of his ex- 
istence and indifferent to his values, is to place him between an 
abyss of passion on the one hand and of nihilism on the other. 
We do not believe that man can be kept in that position. To 
extricate him from it safely is one of the supreme tasks of our 
time. For we agree with Professor Hocking that “whether men 
shall come to look upon their lives in terms of a cosmic demand, 
and also in terms of a cosmic concern for their good, is no less 
a matter than the ultimate life or death of human society.’ The 
logic of life, as well as of thought, we believe, supports this 
statement. Confronted by this logic many who are now indiffer- 
ent will seek a more sustaining view of the world. 

With a full-orbed Christianity at work and with the logic of 
life co-operating with that work we are confident that the spirit- 
ual climate can be changed. It may take decades or generations, 
just as the glacial period in the history of North America was 
slowly moderated by a continuous slight rise in temperature. 
What is most important in the development of the change for 
which we hope is not startling events but a sense of direction in 
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our thinking and living. We are confirmed in this conviction by 
the following words of Arnold Toynbee which we would leave 
as our own last words for the reader. 


The universe as we see it through contemporary eyes is 
not the true picture of the universe as it is. In the perspec- 
tive even of a distant future in this world, it will probably 
come to seem fantastically out of focus. From the eternal 
standpoint of God, we may be sure that it is no more than 
a mirage. This illusion is the greatest obstacle to our salva- 
tion even on the secular plane of life; but we do know at 
any rate the direction in which we have to move in our 
search for a less misleading angle of vision. We have to 
shift our attention from physical nature to the life of the 
spirit; from the creature to the Creator.* 
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men and women who want to know 
what Christian faith is and on what 
grounds they can base their own afhr- 


mation of it.” 
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THE MAN FROM NAZARETH A, His Contemporaries Saw Him oe 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


x 
Countless books have attempted to interpret the mind and message 
of Jesus but this is the first book by a Christian scholar on the basis 
of modern research, to picture Jesus as others saw him. It is the fruit 
of long and careful study of Christian and Jewish literature of the 
time of Christ and of the emerging Christian church. Dr. Fosdick 
lets us see Jesus as each of eight important groups. of his con- 
temporaries saw him. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY by Nels F. S. Ferré 


Dr. Ferré’s new book concludes the first part of his monumental 
series on the Christian faith. Having dealt with reason and evil and 
their relation to Christianity, he now turns to a consideration of 
society and its relationship to the pattern. This is a book on practi- _ 
cal issues. Its discussions of war, property and education touch 
points of vital concern for all. 


A FIRM FAITH FOR TODAY by Harold A. Bosley 


Here is a deeply thought out, historically reinforced and ably illus- 
trated exposition of the prime articles of faith for today. It brings 
new insights and new meanings to such familiar concepts as those 
of God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, the Church, Im- 
mortality. But it also comments provocatively on such possible 
articles of faith as “We Believe in Man;’’ “We Believe in Recon- 
ciliation,’ and ‘““We Believe in Salvation.” : 


PARABLES OF CRISIS by Edwin McNeill Poteat 


The parables told by Jesus during his last forty days are as surely 
appropriate for present times of crisis as they were for the time which 
produced them. Dr. Poteat here presents a stimulating study of 
sixteen of these parables, as recorded in Luke, and an explana: “107 
of their timelessness. 
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